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INTRODUCTION: 


I REMEMBER to have read 

ſomewhere in Plato, that every 
thing ariſes from its contrary. 
This obſervation ſtruck me, at 
the time, as paradoxical and ex- 
travagant ; and I claſſed it among 
thoſe fanciful notions for which 
that elegant and ſublime Philoſo- 
pher 1s frequently diſtinguiſhed. 
Subſequent reflection, however, 
and the obſervations I have ſince 
made upon both men- and things, 
have convinced me that, though 
paradoxical, it is far from being 
groundleſs; and that, the more 
* 29 „ 


* 


VI INTRODUCTION. 


we examine the N atural and Mo- 
ral World, the more we ſhall be 


convinced of its juſtneſs and ſo- 


hdity. 

Caſt your eyes over the wide 
compals of Nature, you behold 
viciſſitudes and revolutions fol- 
lowing in quick ſucceſſion, and 


contraries ſpringing up. and ba- 
lancing each other, with unvary- 


ing exactneſs till, from ſeem- 


ing diſcordance, univerſal order 


and harmony are produced. 


In the Moral World, in every 
ſphere of human action, the caſe 
is the ſame, That one extreme 
produces | 


INTRODUCTION. vi 
produces another, is true even to 
a proverb. F atigue leads to re- 
poſe ; violent paſſion often ſub- 
| ſides into a calm. Prodigality 
often impels to avarice. Pride is 
the fore-runner of humiliation ; 
| Licentiouſneſs terminates com- 
monly in deſpotiſm; and Oppreſ- 
ſion has often been the parent of 
Liberty: and ſo in a variety of 
inſtances, which it is needleſs, 
and would be tedious, to enu- 
merate f 
|  Vnhappily for the world, this 
truth is too clearly eſtabliſhed by 
experiment. For, men are com- 


A 4 monly 
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monly in extremes, and ſeldom in 


that middle point where Truth 


and Juſtice reſide. Even when 
they have got into the right path, 
and have ſome laudable object in 


view, their intemperate eagerneſs 


in the purſuit, carries them great- 


ly beyond the point they propo- 


ſed to reach on their firſt ſetting 
out. Nay, I do not know by 
what fatality it happens, that the 
more laudable the purſuit is, the 
more of this intemperance, which 

is the greateſt bar to ſucceſs, and 
the leſs of that prudence and mo- 
deration, which are its grand in- 


ſtruments, 
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ſtruments, are often to be found. 
As in the caſe of a chariot which 


catches fire from b rapi- 
dity, the mind is often enflamed 
with an ardour which conſumes 
its energy, and diſappoints its 
expectations. It would ſeem as 
if people had determined to 
prove how much their practice 
could contradict their profeſſion, 
and how exactly their want of 
judgment in the purſuit, was pro- 
portioned to the importance of 
the object. 

In nothing more than in the 
extremes of Scepticiſm and Dog- 


matiſm 


X INTRODUCTION. 


matiſm has this propenſity of 
mankind to exceed, been evinced. 

Theſe have divided between them 
a great extent of philoſophical and 
religious ground and, by their 
tares, have almoſt conſtantly 
choked the rich crops they would 
otherwiſe have produced. When 
1 mention Philoſophy, however, 

I ſhould chiefly confine myſelf to 
Metaphyſics and Morality : ; for, 


In other ſciences, theſe exceſſes 


| _ have been leſs frequent ; and, 
| accordingly, greater improve- 
ments have been made. But, in 


n in Morals, and in 
no | . 


W 
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Reli gion, what extravagant con- 
trarieties do we behold! 


On the one hand, men bilieve 
without evidence, truſt without 
diſcernment, and: inn 
out moderation. The cleareſt 
and the moſt doubtful, the moſt 
reaſonable and the moſt abſurd 


propoſitions meet equally with ; 


their aſſent, provided they have 


been handed down from remote 


ages, or have obtained a currency 
in the world. With them, an 
opinion once adopted muſt never 
be changed; and every opinion 
muſt be adopted, which has been 

eſtabliſhed 


xii INTRODUCTION. 


eſtabliſhed by preſcription, and 


is hung round with awful and 
ſacred trappings. | 
With a view to avoid this 
unmanly and pernicious excels, 
others run directly into the op- 
polite. They object to the plain- 


eſt and ſimpleſt truths, doubt 
| where there 15 no ambiguity, and 


ſuſpect where there is no fraud. 


They refuſe to aſſent, but upon 


the ſtricteſt demonſtration ; over- 


turn every principle upon which 


demonſtration can be built ; rea- 


{on themſelves out of common 


ſenſe; and, under pretence of 


arriving 


5 
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arriving at knowledge, involve 
: themſelves more and more in ig- 
norance. 
Thus, while many are ſtraining 
every nerve to ſanction and per- 
petuate Error and Superſtition 
under the appearance of Truth 
and Piety, others are equally ac- 
tive in undermining Reli gion and 
2 Truth under the appearance of 
Error and Superſtition. Both 
are equally extravagant and fool- 
ih ; and, between them, the 
cauſe of Virtue and of Truth, 
and, together with it, the happ1- 
neſs of mankind, are continually 


receiving 
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receiving freſh wounds; from 


which great pains and patience 


will hardly recover them. 
It were greatly to be wiſhed, 


that ſome adequate remedy could 


be provided for this evil; and 
that thoſe branches of knowledge, 


which are both the ſublimeſt and 
moſt uſeful (I mean, thoſe which 
have for their objects the human 
intellect, the conduct of human 


life, and the perfections and wor- 


hip of the Supreme Being), were, 
at leaſt, put upon the ſame foot 


ing with others, and allowed freely 2 
to exert their natural energies, 
unconfined 
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unconfined by the fetters of ſpiri- 


tual tyranny, and unembarraſſed 
by the quibbles of ſophiſtical 
captiouſneſs. The chief obſtruc- 
tion to this deſirable effect has 


ariſen from the two extremes we 
propoſe to treat of in this Eſſay. 
To remove this obſtruction, 


therefore, one principal ſtep will 


1 evidently be, to contribute to the 


exploding of theſe extremes by 
evincing their folly. | 
Relying, therefore, on the can- 
dour and indulgence of our Read- 
ers, we purpoſe, in our Firſt Part, 
to exhibit the tolly of Scepticiſm 


in 
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in different views: in our Second, 
to point out the abſurdity of dog- 
matizing on religious ſubjetts : 


in our laſt, to endeavour to ſtate 


the proper medium tobe obſerved 
between theſe two extremes. 
Each of theſe Parts ſhall be ſub- 
divided into Sections, which will 
unfold themſelves in the courſe 

of the Work, according to the 
branches of the a of which 
yt treat. 
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,. 


N order to bebeld, in the cleareſt 
light, the folly of Scepticiſm, it 


will be proper to give ſome hiſtorical . 


account of its riſe and progreſs; to 


ſtate its various complexions and 


claſſes; to aſcertain its general nature; 
to conſider the principles in the hu- 


man mind from which it ſprings—the 


B objects 
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objects it has in view—the effects with 
which it is probably, or actually at- 
tended. Having, thus, obtained clear 
and diſtinct notions of its ingredients 
and qualities, we hope it will be ac⸗ 
knowledged to be foolifh in the ex- 


9 treme. F 
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8 3 "A 3 all Philoſo- 
A phy has been derived, ſo, from 


them likewiſe proceeded the abuſes 
of Philoſophy, and the evils they oc- 
caſion. It is well known that, when 
Socrates aroſe, the province of phi- 
loſophizing 
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lofophizing was entirely occupied by 
the Sophiſts—a | ſet of men whoſe 
preſumption could be equalled only 
by their ignorance. Filled with in- 
; dignation at their arrogance, and de- 
firous of advancing the intereſts of 
'Truth and Virtue, that great Philoſo- 
pher ſet himſelf to oppoſe them. For 
this purpoſe, he adopted a method the 
very reverſe of what they purſued. 
He pretended to affirm nothing him- 
ſelf, propoſed queſtions for their ſo- 
lution, | reduced them on many occa- 
ſions to inſuperable difficulties, and 
obliged them to confeſs themſelves 
ignorant of what they vainly boaſted 
they knew to the bottom. By his 
own; modeſty, and their embarraſſ- 


B 2 men 
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4 
ment, he wanted to eſtabliſh the ne- 
ceſſity of inquiry and inveſtigation, be- 
fore opinions or ſyſtems were adopt 
ed. He was ſo far, however, from aim- 
ing to eſtabliſh that univerſal doubt 
which poſterior philoſophers incul- 
cated, that, with regard to the moſt 
important branch of Philoſophy, VIZ. 
the ſcience of Morals (to which he 
chiefly direQed his attention), he laid 
down, and maintained, the moſt poſt- 
tive and invariable precepts. 9 

The principle, nevertheleſs, which 
he adopted as the guide to ſound 
| knowledge (and which, when proper- 
tI limited, is, without doubt, of ſin- 
gular utility) viz. convittion of tlie 


weakneſs of the human intellect, was 
puſhed 


ABSURDITY OF DOGMATISM. s 


puſhed to amoſt extravagant length by 


many of thoſe Philoſophers who gaye 


diſtinction to the Schools derived more 
immediately from his. Plato, his diſ- 
ciple, though far from ſceptical in the 
general tenour of his philoſophy, yet 
ſeemed frequently to favour uncer- 

tainty, by defending both ſides of 


a queſtion, and leaving it at laſt un? 


decided. But this abuſe was carried 
to the greateſt degree of extravagance 
by the Middle Academy, founded by 
Arceſilaus, whoſe grand principle was, 
that both Reaſon and Senſe were de- 
luſive, and that true Philoſophy con- 
ſiſted in embracing no opinion, but 
in being equally diffident of all. 

B 3 > = 
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Into theſe ſceptical principles the 
Philoſophers of this School * ſeem to 
have been led, not only by che abuſe 

of the Socratic principle of the neceſ- 


fity of Doubt in cafes where evidence 
is not ſufficiently: full or, cleas, but 
alſo in imitation of Pyrrho, of the 
Eleatic School, who flouriſhed about 
the time the Middle: Academy "Was 
eſtabliſhed, and founded- the Sceptic 
lett, ſo called from the Greek word 
onen (to ſpeculate) and by his ſin- 


gular acuteneſs and eloquence had 
widely diſſeminated his opinions. 
It is well known to what a fatal de- 


gree he extended Scepticiſm, not on- 


ip 


See Brukeri Hiſt, Phil, Vol, I. De Acad. Med, 
ly 


lvy denying, the exiſtence of Truth, 


but, taking away all difference of right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, and re- 

| ferring all moral diſtinctions to the 
7 arbitrary inſtitutions of civil gover- 


nors, and to the mere Conf{ertigap 


of utility and convenience. 


Jo any one, however, who conſi- 
ders, with attention, the ſteps by 
' which this pretended Philoſopher was 
led to embrace and. inculcate ſueh 
extravagant opinions, it will be evi- 
dent that they are to be referred to 


the ſame cauſes which operated in the 


Middle Academy. Pyrrho had been 
frequently preſſed by the cavils and 


ſophiſms of the Logicians, and thought 


that the readieſt method of getting 


B 4 nie. 
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. c 
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rid of their objeftions, and humbling 
their arrogance, was to deny the prin- 

- Ciples on which their reaſonings were 
founded, and to aſſert the univerſal 
obſcurity in which the human mind 
was involved. He perceived, at the 
ſame time, that the differences of ſen- 
timent among the Dogmatiſts were ſo 
great and ſo multiplied, that it was 
difficult either to reconcile them, or 
to diſcover Truth amidit fo much dif. 
cordance and confuſion. As the beſt 
method, therefore, of ſecuring com- 
poſure of mind, he choſe the pro- 
feſſion of abſolute Indifference; and 
carried it along with him into com- 
mon life to that degree, that he 
avoided no danger in his. way, and 

$ 1 5 was 
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was frequently preſerved only by the 


vigilance of his friends. 


"2A doArine, however, ſo ridiculous, 


and fraught with ſuch conſequences, 


could not fail to attract the indigna- 


tion, not only of thoſe againſt whoſe 


tenets it was particularly levelled, but 


of every wiſe and good man. He 


was, accordingly, obliged to obſerve 


ſome moderation and decency, and, 


at laſt, to take ſhelter under the wings | 


of the Middle and N ew Academies; 
whoſe reputation, owing to the great 


abilities of many of their Teachers, 


was better eſtabliſhed, though their 


principles were, at n Pe 


much mg ſame. 


Hence, 
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Hence, if we except Sextus Empi- 


ricus, famous for hi s Pyrrhoman In ſti- 


tutions, we meet with hardly any Phi- 
loſopher of note who made open pro- 
feſſion of Scepticiſm, from the time 
of Eneſidemus, down to chat period 


| when all the other Schools of Philo- 


ſophy were abſorbed * that of Alex- 
andria. FCC 
it This, although appearance an- 
nihilated by the predominance of 


Chriſtianity, not only maintained a 


conſiderable influence, but even ſound 


means, in a ſhort time, to mould the 


whole Chriſtian ſyſtem to its | own te- 


nour and complexion. For many of 


the moſt eminent Fathers of the 


Church, having been educated in 
1 - . 


ABSURDITY OF DOGMATISM.- 11 


E adopted the Platonifn it taught, as 
no unit comment on the Chriſtian: 
faith. To the Alexandrian Platoniſm 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy afterwards ſuc- 
eeeded; and, in the dreſs of the 
Schoolmen, acquired an undivided 
dominion during the whole interval 
from the deſtruction of the Roman 


empire to the revival of letters; 


maintained a manifeſt ſuperiority 
long after its principles began to be 
queſtioned ; and, at this day, when 
the Philoſophy of the Schools is ſup- 
poſed to be generally exploded, holds 
no inconſiderable place on the 
benches of Metaphyſics and Reli- 
gion. | | 
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When, in the ſixteenth century, 
however, letters were revived, Philoſo- 
phy, and every branch ofhuman know- 
ledge improved, and Religion was 
reformed. Amon g the many advan- 
tages which this happy revalution pro- 
duced, ſome inconveniencies aroſe, 
as is always the caſe on every great 
and important event. Scepticiſm be- 
gan to raiſe its head anew; and the 


ſame cauſes which had operated its 


production in ancient, alſo accom- 


pliſhed its reſurrection in modern 


times. 28 5 
For, the Scholaſtic Philoſophy hav- 
ing proved one principal bulwark of 
the Church of Rome, thoſe Who 


wiſhed well to Learning and to Reli- 
: g10N, 


ABSURDITY; OF DOGMATISM. 1g 


gion, exerted themſelves to accom- 


pliſh its fall, and final expulſion, But, 


when their ſucceſsf ul. exertions had — 


manifeſted its folly, and that of the 
religion founded upon it, many who 
had not learnt, and were incapable of 
ſtriking out for themſelves a better 
ſyſtem, were left in obſcurity and 
doubt. Even the remedy applied to 
this evil, rather augmented than di- 
miniſhed it. For, in order to ſubſli- 
tute to the Scholaſtic, ſome other me- 
thod of philoſophizing, the Ancients 
were had recourſe to, and their vari- 


ous ſects, in ſome meaſure, revived. 


But, As the ſame diſcordance which 


| was formerly obſervable among 
them, again ſtruck each attentive 
and 
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and diſcerning. eye, the ſame reſult 
enſued. The errors of every ſe 


were acknowleflged—the imbecillity 


of the human underſtanding de- 
plored—the Middle Academy and 


Pyrrhoniſm ſeemed to revive. 


Nor was argumentation only em- 


ployed to expoſe the abſurd dogma- 
tiſm of Philoſophers. Ridicule | was 


Likewiſe pointed with fingular {kill 


and ſucceſs by many ingenious and 
ſatirical men, particularly by Eraſ- 
mus in his Praiſe of Folly, and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa in his book on the 
Vanity of Science. 


7 


The intention of theſe learned 


men, who expoſed the Scholaſtic Phi- 


loſophy, and the religion built upon 


it, 
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it, was only to prepare the way for a 
more rational method of philoſophi- 
zing, and for reſtoring the fimpli- 
city of the Goſpel ; and the happy 
reformation, in part, accompliſhed | 
their wiſhes. But, as they had made 
it evident that, in order to arrive at 
their deſirable end, implicit belief 
muſt be diſcarded, and free inquiry 
ſet on foot; fo, others purſued theſe 
principles to a length which they lit- 
tle foreſaw would, in after-times, be 
turned to fach "melancholy purpoſes, 
by the moſt extravagant Scepticiſ m. 
In Metaphyſics, and Natural Philofo- 
phy, Bacon, (to whom Philoſophy 
owes ſo much in omer"velpeRs) Des 
© n and Malebranche ſtrongly 


recommended 


* % . 
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recommended the utility of Doubt be- 
fore any one principle was admitted. 
Montaigne introduced the ſame opi- 
nion into Morals, and, in his Eſſays, 
often repreſented the foundation of 
moral obligation as uncertain and 
precarious. In this he has had a 
crowd of followers, as the writings of 
Hobbes, Mandeville, Bolingbroke, 
Hume and others, ſufficiently evince. 
Laſtly, Scepticiſm extended its ra- 


vages to the bulwarks of Religion her- 
ſelf, while it endeavoured not only 
to ſap the foundations of Chriſtianity, 
and to wreſt from mankind the moſt - 


glorious gift of Heaven, but even 


5 
— «. <a os. 


Ro OT om. —— x 


to deprive the world of its Father. 


Its inſidious audacity can be un- 
| known 
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known to no perſon who has any ac- 
quaintance with the writings of a 
Shafteſbury, a 'Toland, a Tindal, a 
Chubb, a Bolingbroke, a Hume, a 
Mettrie, a Gibbon, and all the nume- 
rous band of Sceptics which this and 
the laſt age have produced. 
While Scepticiſm has thus been 
| employed inattacking the foundations 
of Morality and Religion, it is ſome- 
what remarkable, that it ſhould alſo 
have been called in to defend them. 
Yet, in nothing more than this has 
the axiom of extremes been evinced. 
For, when the votaries of the Church 
of Rome plainly ſaw that it was im- 
poſſible for them to hold their ground 
when aſlailed by the arms of juſt ar- 


8 gament, 
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gument, they endeavoured to turn, 
againſt their enemies, their own bat- 
tery. Accordingly, they, who had at 
firſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the freedom 
of inquiry, endeavoured, at laſt, to 
puſh it to the utmoſt length. They 
ſet themſelves to diſpute every crite- 
rion of Truth, every foundation of 
Knowledge, every improvement of 
the Human Faculties. In this it was 
their deſign to evince the imbecillity 
of Human Reaſon, and its total in- 
capacity to arrive at Truth; and, 
conſequently, the neceſſity of acqui- 
eſcing in ſome other guide ; viz. im- 
plicit Faith in the Decrees of the Ro- 


miſh Church, however repugnant to 


the evidence. of Senſe and Reaſon, 
the 
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the futility of which Scepticiſm had 
thus eſlabliſhed. Of this number 
La Motte Vayer, and the celebrated 
 Huet, whoſe inconſiſtency, after hav- 
ing endeavoured in his Demonſtratio 
Evangelica to eſtabliſh the divine ori- 
gin of Chriſtianity on the moſt ſolid 
principles of Reaſon, was exceed- 
ingly glaring. Others of the Romiſh 
Communion aimed at - overturning 
the authority of Reaſon; in order to 
ſubſtitute in its place certain m yſtical 
feelings, impreſſed, as they pretended, 
by Divine Inſpiration, and which 
were. the only infallible criteria f 
right and wron g, of truth and error. 
Of this claſs was the famous Ferom 
Hyrnhaym, who carried his ſceptical 


C 2 extra- 
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extravagance ſo far, as to aſſert, that 
he could not be poſitive that four did 

not make ſex, and fix four ; that 4 
whole Was equal to its parts ; or, that 
a thing could not both be, and: not be, 
at one and the ſame time. He alſo 


rejected every information of Senſe ; 


and maintained, that the | Apoſtles 


who ſaw, converfed, and ate with 
our Saviour, acquired the certainty 
of all this, not ſo much by their Senſes, 
which might deceive. them, 2 by 
mere Faith, | reer 5 8 
Theſe tenets have not been con- 


fined to the Roman Catholic, Church, 


but have been alſo adopted by many 

fanatical or bigotted Proteſtants; 

Among ſome of them, the imbetillity | 
(SES * 
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of Human Reaſon to lead to the diſ- 
covery of Truth and of our Duty, is 
a favourite tenet. Among others, 


Religion is entirely placed in certain 


internal motions and feelings, of 


which they can give no other ac- 


count, but that they poſſeſs them, 


| and are actuated by their divine ar- 


dour, in the ſame manner as the 


Heathen Prieſts pretended to be in- 


ſpired, and exclaimed, 


| - . . . | » | 64 _ 
Eſt Deus in nobis, agitante caleſcimus io. 


* 
2 } 


Thus Scepticiſn, which originally 


ſeemed to fly, with peculiar averſion, 


\ 


the Dogmatical Spirit, has, not un- 


frequently, like a perſon wandering 
about in a labyrinth, returned to the 


C 3 place 
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place from which it ſet out, and re- 
poſed in the arms, of blind} ignorant, 
and implicit Faith. 7 ll 
Prom this account it appears, that 
Scepticiſm is no more uniform and 
conſiſtent, than that Dogmatiſm it 

pretends to attack and; expoſe; but 
is, on the contrary, a fickle, unſet- 
tled, and motley thing, varying ac- 
cording to the different views and 
complexions of its profeſſors. Its 
different kinds we ſhall endeavour 


to ſtate more particularly in the next 


8 ection. 7 
« q % 
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SECTION 
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$E'CTTION 


* 


Of the different Kinds of nen 


Þ VERY ſpecies of Scepticiſm 
ſeems reducible to the follow- 


ing claſſes : 


* The firſt we ſhall mention is 


compoſed of thoſe who, convinced 
by their own experience, and by the 
hiſtory of all ages, that mankind are 
extremely apt to take up opinions 
without inquiry or proof, and to im- 
bibe prejudices before they can un- 


derſtand truths; that, moreover, 


there are many things which exceed 


the limits of the human capacity; 
8 and 


| | 
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and that thoſe things which are leaſt 


underſtood, are commonly moſt te- 


naciouſly maintained -many, 1 
ſay, convinced of all this, inculcate 
the neceſſity of ſuſpending aſſent till 
evidence 1s procured, ol making in- 
quiry in order to procure evidence, 
and of preſerving an unbiaſſed mind 
in order to Inquire | with ſucceſs. 
Such perlons diſcard not firſt prin- 
ciples and primary truths, nor ſtrike 
at the foundations of Religion and 
Virtue. ' On the contrary, they fully 
admit them, and wiſh only to build on 
their immoveable baſis. ' Their grand 
zim is, to guard againſt Error and 
Prejudice, and to induce men to con- 
ider whole image and ſuperſcription it 


bears, © 
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bears, before they receive the coin. 
This was the Scepticiſm of Socrates ; 
this is conformable to the name of 
Contemplation which it aſſumes. Such 
may be called rational Sceptics; and, 

had no other prevailed ; in the world, 

human happineſs would have been 
greatly promoted, and much trouble 
and miſery faved. But, as this has 
Ped od * all, and leen its 
nicious, _ A 5 it * 
of conſequence, loſt the name, and 
muſt not be referred to any of the 

claſſes to be expoſed in this Diſ- 


courſe. 


II. Of 
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TI. Of theſe, one of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing is that we have men- 
tioned in the concluſion of the laſt 
Seftion, which had in view to pro- 
duce an implicit acquieſcence in ; 
the decrees of the Romiſh Church. 
This claſs of Sceptics imagined that, 
by eſtabliſhing the total incapacity 
of Human Reaſon, ſuggeſting end- 
leſs cauſes of doubt and uncertainty, 
and exaggerating them to the utmoſt, 
they would deprive their antagoniſts 
of their principal arms, and reduce 
them to filence. Implicit faith in 
Revelation was the only reſource 
now left; and, as the teu of Reve- 
lation could not be apprehended by 


any 
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any Human faculty, it became ne- 
ceſſary to receive it from the voice - 
of the Church, which had acquired 
the preſcriptive right of determining 

religious affairs, and to obey it impli- 
citly, and without inquiry. This plan 
was particularly obſerved in latter 
times, eſpecially when it was intended 
10 call back / Proteſtants to the bo- 
ſom of the Romiſh Church. 
III. The arguments which theſe 
ſuggeſted, are readily admitted, and 
ſtill more ſtrongly urged, by another 
ſpecies, of Sceptics ; who, though 
they agree with the former in their 
principles, differ widely in the ap- 

plication of them. Their intention 


is, 
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is, to make an indirect attack upon 


Religion. With this view, they aſ- 


ſume a ſandctified look, and pretend 


a great zeal for Piety; at leaſt, that 
they are far from being enemies 
to it. They inſiſt upon the ne! 


ceſſity of entirely diſcarding Reaſon 


from Religion. Coinciding, thus, 


with many of its weak but zealous 
partizans, they have an eaſy ſubter- 
fuge, in caſe their Infidelity ſhould 
expoſe them to danger; and they 


promote their deſigns. ſtill more ef- 


fectually than if they candidly avow- 
ed them. For, by exhibiting. Chriſ. 


tianity as irrational, they hold it up 


to the intelligent part of mankind as 


unworthy of God, and pernicious to 


men: 


£ 


— 
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men: by removing every ſtandard of 
Truth, they deſtroy the means of 
eſtabliſhing its divine authority, and 
they put it upon a level with every 
Superftition which has diſgraced and 
perverted the human race. This has 
been the caſe of moſt of the French 
Philoſophers falſely fo called, and of 
all thoſe Sceptics who, living in thoſe 


countries where the ſecular arm is 


ready to ſupport the decrees of che 


Church, are apprelienſive of feeling 
iti vengeancgtde . 
Iv. Where thefe apprehenfions 
are leſs! grounded, men of : this 
Se& have given free {cope to their 

genius. and inclination. They ſtep 


bowely 
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80 FOLLY or SCEPTICIBN, 
boldly forth, and aim dire blows 
at Morality and Religion. Endowed 
with ſhining talents, they burn with 
the deſire of diſplaying them; which 
they think they can do no way: ſo 
effectually, as by queſtioning, under 
the notion of popular prejudices, 
truths the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, 
and the moſt univerſally believed, 
and expoſing in ridiculous lights 
whatever 1s moſt venerable and ſa- 
cred. In this manner they riſe to 
celebrity, fix the admiration of the 
ignorant and profligate, and form a 
party as devoted to them, as. ever 
any religious ſect was to its Founder; 
who ſwallow their paradoxes with 
implicit faith, and load with reproach, 


or 
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or ridicule, all who preſume to op- 
pole, or even to differ from them. 
Of this ſort there are two ſub- di- 
viſions : Firſt, Thoſe who confine 
themſelves to the rejecting of the 
Chriſtian Faith, and to the weaken- 
ing and obſtructing of the belief of 
it in the world ; but, yet, pretend a 
ſacred regard for Natural Religion. 
Secondly, Such as reje& both Reli- 
gions equally, ſtrike at the roots of 
all Morality, and ineulcate down- 
right Atheiſm. The one, indeed, of- 
ten leads to the other; and experi- 
ence has ſhewn, that many who be- 
gan with Deiſm, made Atheiſm their 


termination. 


V. Other 
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V. Other Sceptics there are, 


r 


whoſe hearts are better than their 


underſtandings. Puzzled with diffi- 
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culties they cannot ſolve for want 
either of abilities or of inſtruction, 
and unable to diſtinguiſh certainty 
from probability, or the different de- 
grees of this laſt, and, thus, incapa- 
ble of ſtating the boundaries of the 


Human Intellett, they wander in 


continual doubt, are the more en- 


4 1 


* 


tangled the more they endeavour 


to extricate themſelves— and, at laſt, 
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ſink down in complete and deſperate 


Scepticiſm. Of this, many inſtances 2 
* might be adduced. 
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VI. The 
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VI. The laſt ſpecies of Scepticiſm \ 
we ſhall mention, is that which may be 
called Scepticiſm upon Truſt; becauſe 
this kind of Sceptic relies more on the 
ſpeculations of others, than his own. 
Many, when they hear that Philoſo- 
phers, both ancient and modern, haye 
ſtrongly recommended the withhold- 
ing of aſſent from any Syſtem of 
Doctrines; when they perceive, more- 
cover, that there is hardly any one 
point on which the ingenious and 
learned are perfectly agreed; that 
men of the greateſt genius, and of the 
deepeſt erudition, have at times fallen 
into the groſſeſt errors; and that they 
themſelves are embarraſſed and con- 
founded, on every ſmall exertion of 


— judgment 
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34 FOLLY or SCEPTICISM. LA 
judgment they make; recline on the 
couch of Scepticiſm and Indifference, 
as the only place of reſt for their weak 
and uninquiſitive heads. 

Theſe appear to us, at leaſt the 
principal claſſes to which Sceptics 
may be reduced. It was neceſſary to 
ſtate them, in order to have a clearer 
idea of the ſubje& we are now treat- 
ing. We proceed to make ſome ge- 
' neral obſervations on the nature and 
genius of Scepticiſm, which may be 


applicable to them all. 


SECTION 
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2 


SECTION I 


General Obſervations on the Nature 

and Genius of Scepticiſm. 
"ROM what has been advanced 
in the foregoing Sections it is 


evident, that Scepticiſm has been in- 


troduced in the ſame manner with 


moſt other corruptions which have 
prevailed in the world. It has ſprung 
from a wiſe and ſalutary principle, 


| Puſhed to an extravagant and perni- 


cious length. For, any perſon who, 


unacquainted with its progreſs, ſhould 
only attend to the original ſignifica- 
tion of the name, and to the objects 
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Scepticiſm pretends to have in view, 


could hardly fail to approve and com- 


mend it. The Sceptic tells you, he 


only ſeeks to contemplate and inguire, = 


and to guard himſelf, and others, from 
thoſe errors and prejudices which the 
negleRed exerciſe of our rational fa- 
culties has engendered. Fair and 
ſmiling in appearance, he eaſily cap- 
tivates the unwary obſerver, and, in 


fact, impoſes upon him by names and 


fophiſitical cavils, as much as the 


moſt poſitive Dogmatiſt can do. 
But, the ſame inquiry and caution he 
inculcates with reſpect to every hu- 
man opinion, mult be uſed with re- 


gard to himſelf, in order to prevent 


that impoſition which his ſophiſtry 


would 
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vould effect, and to diſcover the futi- 
lity of his pretenſions. 

It 1 then, the general principle of 
Scepticiſm (to whatever claſs it be- 
longs), to reject every ſpecies of evi- 
dence, in as far as it demands the com- 


plete aſſent of the underſtanding, and 


to inculcate ſuſpenſe and uncertainty. 


What chiefly diſtinguiſhes that ſpe- 
cles of Scepticiſm which is abſurd 
and culpable, from that which is ra- 

tional and praiſe-worthy, is, that while 

the latter withholds aſſent only from 
thoſe opinions which are not ſupport- 
edby ſufficient evidence—anevidence 
equal to the nature of the caſe, or to 
the demands of any rational mind— 
but refuſes not to embrace ſuch as 
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reſt on good foundations; the former 


rejects both equally, requiring abſolute - 


demonſtration in every caſe, whether 


the caſe admits of it or not ; and, even 


in ſuch caſes as are ſuſceptible of it, 


denying, or diſputing, thoſe firſt prin- 
ciples on which it muſt be founded. 


That there are numberleſs truths, 
beſides thoſe whichare ſtrictly demon- 
ſtrable, ſupported by evidence ſatis- 


factory to every rational mind, both 


| the univerſal experience of mankind 


will confeſs, and the attributes of the 
Divine Nature completely declare. 
For, does it not throw a heavy impu- 
tation on the Deity, to ſuppoſe him 
to have beſtowed upon us faculties 
which could be of no ſervice to us, 


or 
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or to exact from us duties, the true 
nature of which we are unable to 


diſcover? 


External Senſe, Experience, and 


Teſtimony, though none of them af- 
ford mathematical demonſtration, 
furniſh us, in numberleſs caſes, with 
ſatisfactory evidence; and the con- 
duct of life proceeds upon them, with 
perfect ſecurity, every day. Did we 
only rely upon their information, we 

ſhould never err, but always walk up- 

on a ſure bottom. The grand caule of 
miſtake, and of all its diſmal conſe- 
quences, is, that, in place of their 
Informations, men ſubſtitute the ſug- 


geſtions of Fancy and inveterate Pre- 


judice: and the only mean of cor- 
BS. recting 
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reQing this folly is, to recur to the 
original principles of our. conſtitu- 
tion, to try by this ſtandard Preju- 
dice and Imagination, and to reject 
them when found repugnant to it. 
But this the Sceptic entirely prevents, 
by aſſerting it is impoſſible to know 
what is the Nature of Things, what 
the Human Conſtitution: by diſcard- 
ing Firſt Principles; denying every 
ſtandard of Truth; and, thus, placing 
Folly and Wiſdom, Right and Wrong, 
Religion and Superſtition, on tho 
ſame footing. . 
Moreover, it is incontrovertible, 
that the end of Speculation ſhould be 
the diſcovery of Truth. But Truth 
can only be diſcovered by Evidence ; 
5 . and 
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and Evidence ſuppoſes ſome fixed 
and immoveable grounds on which 
it can be built, ſome principles which 
are univerſally acknowledged, and ul- 
timately reſt in the Human Frame: 
Without ſuch axioms there can be 
no reaſoning, no inveſtigation of the 
more remote relations of things, 
which conſtitutes Proof, whether de- 
monſtrative or probable. 

He, therefore, who inculcates eter- 
nal Speculation, and Suſpenſion of 
Judgment, precludes the poſſibility 
of arriving at Truth, deſtroys all evi- 
dence, and takes the means for the 
end, He 1s like thoſe perſons who, 


after having employed much time and 


labour in learning a language, never 
think 
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think of profiting by the knowledge 
contained in the books that have 
been written in it; but content them- 
ſelves with knowing a few ſignifica- 
tive ſounds, without attending to the 
ideas they have been . to 
ſignify. 

Thus, the Sceptic not only miſun- 
derſtands the end of Scepticiſm, or 
Speculation, but alſo deſtroys the very 
poſſibility of his own favourite ſyſtem 
of ſpeculating. For, without axioms, 
without primary truths, what ſpecu- 
lation can be carried on? Senſation, 
Reflection, Reaſon, are uſeleſs “ fa- 


Neceſſe eſt eſſe liquid! in cauſa quod pro- 
batione non 'egeat. Quix r. L. v. c. 10. non 
longe ab initio. See the whole paſſage : it 16 


curious. 


culties. 
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culties. AQton; which, in Man, is 
the reſult of them, muſt be ſuſpend- 
ed—and our ſpecies reduced to a 


ſtate worſe than that of the Brutes, 


which have, at leaſt, firm and unva- 


rying inſtintts to direct them. 

Hence, however philoſophical in 
appearance, nothing can be leſs ſo 
in reality, than Des Cartes' grand 
maxim, which is the foundation-ſtone 

of Scepticiſm—That we muſt begin 
with doubting of every thing, in or- 
der to arrive at ſolid Knowledge: 
For, if we take nothing for granted, 
we cannot proceed one ſingle ſtep, 
but muſt remain in perpetual dark- 
neſs. If, on the contrary, we have 


once ſettled original principles, and 


carefully 
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carefully follow their direQion, nei- 
ther ſtretching them farther than they 
will go, nor prefling them with mare 
than they will bear we have got 
poſſeſſion of a clue which will lead 
us through the labyrinth of Uncer- 
tainty, and bring us into the open and 
fertile fields of Truth, Certainty, and 
Happineſs, Without this clue, we 
muſt wander hopeleſs of an exit; and, 
overpowered with diſappointment and 
fatigue, ſink down victims of the 
monſter Deſpair. 

To Scepticiſm, thus conſidered, 
(and this general character belongs 
to every ſpecies of Scepticiſm, ex- 
cepting the firſt enumerated in the 
preceding Section) the moſt abſurd 
5 Dogmatiſm 
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Dogmatiſm is, in ſome reſpetts, pre- 
ferable; in as much as it is better to 
be in poſſeſſion of ſome portion of 
Truth, than never to poſleſs any at 
all. ©2549 ee 

Upon the whole, it is evident that, 
however much the 'Sceptic may pre- 
tend to be an enemy to Prejudice and 
Error, he is, in reality, their greateſt | 
friend, ſeeing he removes every arm 
by which they may be attacked and 
confuted. To bin; the beſt atteſted 
truths are on the ſame footing with 
the moſt palpable falſehoods the 
cleareſt demonſtrations with the moſt 
arbitrary hypotheſes. Aﬀetting the 
3 reſpett for Knowledge, and 


Scienes 
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Science, and Truth, he offers them 
the moſt outrageous injury. Pro- 

feſſing the moſt perfect liberality of 
ſentiment, he is actuated by the nar- 

roweſt principles. Principles, do I 


„ 


ſay ? His principle is, to have no 
| principle; his creed, to have no 
creed; his ſcience, the moſt profound 
ignorance. Accordingly, we have 
already ſeen, that Scepticiſm and the 
moſt conſummate Bigotry have, more 
than once, joined hands, and main- 
tained the ſame cauſe. Of this, more 
hereafter. 


Abſurdity ind F olly . accom- 
pany every ſtep of Scepticiſm. But, 


in order to illuſtrate this more par- 


: ticularly, | 
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dity in its cauſes, in its objects, and 
its effects on the minds of its profeſ- 


ſors. 


SECTION IV. 


of the Folly of Scepticiſm, conſidered 


with e lo its Cauſes. 


0 one or other of the folow-" 

ing cauſes all Scepticiſm may 

be referred: A weak judgment, ex- 

ceſſive love of diſtinction, a corrupted 
heart, or indolence. 

As to the firſt : We have 5 

ſeen, that many have been led to pro- 

feſs univerſal Indifference, becauſe 


they 
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. they had not penetration, or induſtry, 
ſufficient to conſider and weigh the 
different opinions which have been 
broached in the world, with reſpett to 
Philoſophy and Religion; to diſcern 
where they coincided, and where they 
claſhed, and to try chem all by a juſt 
ſtandard of Truth. Bewildered amidſt 
their v ariety, they can makeno choice, 
and pronounce all equally unſatisfac- 
r : | 
But, can any thing be more ab- 
ſurd? To what does it amount, but 
to this That becauſe men often ſee 
the ſame thing in different lights, 
there 1s no ſuch thing as Sight ? or, 


becauſe things are magnified or di- 


miniſhed according to the medium 
through 
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through which they are ſeen, there is 
no real Object of Viſion? This is to 
refer Truth and F alſchood, Right and 
Wrong, entirely to the Human Ge- 
nius, and not to the Nature of Things. 
It is to caſt an injurious reflection 
upon the Author of Nature, as if he 
had given us faculties only to hurt 
and perplex us. It is to annihilate 
the conſtitution of things, becauſe 
men do not fully underſtand it. 
2 While, in ſome, Scepticiſm origi- 
nates in a weak judgment, in others, 
it proceeds from an intemperate love 
of fame and diſtinction. Imagining 
themſelves poſſeſt of more genius and 


penetration than all thoſe who have 


gone before them, they affect to treat 
. their 
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their opinions with contempt, and 
their pretenſions with ridicule. 
Hence, they fell all ſyſtems with the 
{ame levelling ſtroke. They take a 
peculiar pleaſure in perplexing and 
embarraſling the pride of Dogmatiſm 
by ſubtle and ſophiſtical objections, 
and in, thus, diſplaying their own in- 
genuity. Nov, the greater the para- 
dox they maintain; the more firm and | 
ſolid the truths they attack ; the more 
they ſtrike out of the common path, 
and diffent from popular opinion; 
the more this vanity is gratified. 8 
Their abilities are, therefore, chiefly 
employed againſt Morality and Reli- 
gion, which both reſt on ſuch firm | 
foundations, and are held in venera- 


tion 
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tion by the generality of mankind. 
They, thus, attract the favourable 
regards of the profligate and faſhion- 
able, the gaze of the public, and the 
oppolition of men of probity and 
talents. From all theſe circumſtances 
a rich harveſt of fame, the darling 
objett of their wiſhes, is produced. 
1 Chriſtianity, inſtead of being an 

eſtabliſhed religion, had been little 
known, or deſpiſed, they would have 
ftretched out to it a helping hand, 
and cried it up to the clouds—for 
the ſame reaſon that a Lawyer often 
undertakes a cauſe almoſt deſperate, 
| purely to acquire a character for 


eloquence and juridical ability. To 


the ſame cauſe is owing the ſingular 
E 2 fondneſs 
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fondneſs many of this claſs of men have 
for the Religion and Laws of the Chi- 
neſe x; which, while they take every 
opportunity of vilifying and degrad- 
ing Chriſtianity, they heap with the 
moſt indiſcriminate eulogy. F or, 
theſe firſt being little known and un- 
derſtood, and held up to the admira- 
tion of the world inveſted with the 
gaudy colouring of their eloquent 
pens, Procure, for their temples, a 
reſplendent wreath of glory. In Pro- 
teſtant countries, it is not uncommon 
for Sceptics to ſpeak favourably of 
Popery itſelf ; and indeed, to them, 
Popery is infinitely more pleaſing 
* Raynal, Hiſt. Phil. et Pol. Vol. I. 
+ Hume's Hiſtory of England, paſſim. 0 
than 
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than Proteſtantiſm. For, wherever 
abuſes and corruptions abound, their 


powers of ridicule and ſatire have a 


fairer field, and a greater appear- 


ance of truth is given to their objec- 


tions againſt Religion. 


But, let me aſk, Can any thing be 


more contemptible and ridiculous 
than ſuch a vanity—which aims at 
diſtinction merely for diſtindtion's 


ſake, without any regard to the foun- 


dation of it which is the true copy 


of the fool mentioned by Solomon, 


who ſcatters arrows and death, and 
faith, Am IJ not in ſport*?—which 


conſiders not that fame, if not raiſed 


* Prov. xxvi. 18. 


Ez: on 


N 
| 
| 
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on ſomething beneficial and honour- 
able, is but the fame of the thief or 
the robber, whoſe names are ſpread 
abroad in the voice of Deſolation and 
Terror, and whofe memories are pre- 
ſerved in the annals of Execution? 
Is not he, who ſet fire to the Temple at 
Epheſus, infamous to all generations ? 
And in what, O thou vain Votary of 
applauſe ! does thy fame differ from 
his, but in this, that he deſtroyed a 
| glorious monument of arts, and ſnatch. 
ed from his fellow-citizens the plea- | 
ſure of admiring, and ſeeing others 
admire it; but thou wiſheſt to deſtroy 
the moſt glorious monuments of the 
Divine benignity, and to deprive the 


whole human race of their ſweeteſt 


comforts, 


* 
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comforts, and moſt ſolid ſatisfac- 
tions ? 3 | 
+ In many, Scepticiſm can be impu- | 
ted to no other cauſe, but to corrup- 
tion of heart. N othing ſo apt to 
blind the underſtanding, and to make 
men wiſh to confound every diſtinc- 
tion of right and wrong, as vicious 
propenſities, confuſion of conſcience, 
and deep-rooted prejudice. He who 
is convinced that, if Virtue and Vice 
are properly claſſed, the moſt honour- 
able claſs will not be aſſigned to him, 
naturally wiſhes to take away the dif- 
tinction; and he who knows that the 
ſtandard of Truth will neceſſarily ex- 
poſe the futility of his prejudices, 
vill be fain to perſuade the world that 
E 4 there 
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there is not, and never has been, any 
ſuch ſtandard. Hence, a hundred ſo- 
Phiſtical arguments ſtart up, like flies 
corrupting the honey, to confute the 
cleareſt dittates of Reaſon, and the 
ſtrongeſt ſuggeſtions of Conſcience. 
In nothing has this been ſo evident, 
as in the attacks of Sceptics upon 
Chriſtianity. As often as I conſider 


the blaze of evidence with which that 


—— Wren OLE Oe — _— 


religion is ſurrounded, as well as its 
admirable tendency to promote the 
happineſs of mankind, I have found 
it utterly impoſſible to reconcile, with 
any principles of probity, the eager _ 
zeal of many Sceptics to undermine 
and overturn it. Were it leſs friend- 
ly than it is, even to the temporal in- 


tereſts 
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tereſts of men ; had it a ſmaller tend- 
ency to promote peace and harmony 
in the world; were its enemies leſs 
eager to deſtroy its doarines, and to 


propagate their own; did they reſt 
ſatisfied with ſimple Infidelity, with- 


out ſtraining. every nerve to draw 
over ochers to their ſentiments; their 
conduct might rather be pitied as an 
error, than ſtigmatized as a crime: at 
leaſt, the utmoſt of their blame might 
lie in neglecting to examine, or in a 
miſapprehenſion of ſome of its doc- 
trines. But, when we behold them 
exerting a degree of zeal which the 
greateſt Enthuſiaſt cannot exceed, in 
order to ſubvert a religion whoſe mo- : 


ral and benevolent nature they them- 


3 —— — 
. 2 7 . 


ſelves 
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felves have often confeſſed, cannot 


but admire, and can ſubſtitute nothing 


that can equal, ſhall we be war- 
ranted in calling their Scepticiſm, in 
the language of the Sacred Scriptures, 
an evil heart of unbelief? On what 
ean it, in this cafe, be founded, but 
on a vicious temper, which prompts 0 
to aim at overturning what they have 
unhappily made it their intereſt ſhould 
be falſe, and which has ſhaken off all 
regard for the higheſt intereſtsof man- 
kind? nt 
But, of all cauſes of Scepticiſm, 
| this is certainly the weakeſt, as well 
as the moſt odious. For, will the 
cavils and ſophiſtry of men alter the 
nature of things, or confound what 


are 
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are eternally different ? Will their 
aſſerting there is no ſtandard of 
Truth, no rule of Duty, exempt 
them from the puniſhment of having 
wilfully violated the one, and reject- 
ed the other? As well might one 
ſuppoſe that, by mutting his eyes, 
or walking into a dungeon, he anni- 
bilated light. Would it not be a 
much more rational icheme to em- 
ploy their faculties in the difcovery 
and ſtudy of Truth, and in the re- 
formation of their lives according to 
its precepts? In this manner, they 
' would render it no tonger their in- 
tereſt that there ſhould be no moral 
obligation, nor rule to determine the 


violation 


4 
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violation of it; but, the ſcales having 


fallen from their eyes, they would 


acknowledge its ſolidity, and exult in 


the proſpett of the happineſs which is 


_ raiſed upon it. 


Laſtly, The ſource of Scepticiſm 
with many is indolence. Although they 


have the faculties neceſſary for diſco- 


vering Truth, they cannot give them- 


ſelves the trouble. They are told 
that Philoſophers and Divines differ 


upon almoſt every_ article. They 


are too lazy to attend to their opi- 
nions, and to the arguments which 


ſupport them, to decide between them, 


and to chuſe. N o; this would diſturb 


their Epicurean repoſe, They, there- 


fore, 
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fore, Heep on and take” their weſt] till 

pretending to ſuſpend their aſſent till 
complete evidence 1s procured, and, 
yet, excluding, it for ever by their 
indolen ce {os 
+ But, how abſurd ſuch a conduct! 
For, is it not ridiculous, and unbe- 
coming a reaſonable and active being, 
to bury, in the grave of Sloth, the 
nobleſt faculties of Nature; to re- 
 nounce: thoſe prerogatives of Reaſon | 
and Liberty which alone. raiſe Him 
above the Brutes; nay, to reduce 
himſelf to the ſtate of a Vegetable ? 
By this indolent Scepticiſm the very 
inſtincts, deſires, and propenſities of 
Nature are fixed i in eternal chains, by 
4-1-0 rio Ros 


r 
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excluding every criterion by which 
their proper objects and bounds can 
be aſcertained. 


SECT ION v. 


U; Scepticiſm, confidered in ; Relation to 
its Objets 3 


a F 5 
£ : ws 4 11 


HAT, then, are the objects of 
Scepticiſm ? Why, to eſta- 
bliſn Univerſal Doubt and Indiffe- 

rence, to induce men to entertain no 

opinion with refpe& to any fubjekt, j 
and to remain in perpetual Suſpenſe. 
And what can be | more abfurd than 
the very-propoſal of ſuch an object? 
It 
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It i is, or ought to be, the end of all 
Philolophy to lead to knowledge, 
wiſdom, and happineſs, in the conduſt 


of life, to eſtabliſh general truths 
from particular obſervations, and, 
from confuſion and perplexity, to 
educe order and certitude.—If this 
is not the reſult, Philoſophy and 


Learning are Þut empty names, and 
the moſt profound Ignorance is 
equally valuable with the moſt en- 
larged Science. What do ve call 
the improvement of Knowledge, and 
the refinement of Art, but the diſ- 
covery of facts, relations and circum- 


ſtances which were before unknown; 


che developement of certain qualities 
which * hitherto, eſcaped atten- 


tion 3 
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* 


tion; and the apprehenſion of certain 
minute, though immutable, propor- 
tions and connexions of things, which 
either did not ſtrike or did not affect 
us? But, do not all theſe imply both 
original principles to direct us in our 
inquiries, and fixed and determinate 
reſults of them? If there is no Cer- 
tainty, there can be no ſuch thing as 
Taſte, as Science, as Duty. All theſe 
neceflarily ſuppoſe ſome ultimate 
principles to which they are refera- 

ble, and are deſtroyed by Scepticiſm, 
Which deſtroys theſe principles, and 
; every mean and inſtrument of Know- 
ledge: A Philoſophy this, the moſt 


abſurd and ridiculous imaginable! 
Pretending to improve Knowledge, 


it 
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it eſtabliſhes univerſal ignorance + 
ſpreads | darkneſs, white it promiſes 
light ; ; and involves in confuſion, | 
. while it offers compoſure and eaſe. 
For, ſuppoſing i it univerſally adopt- 
ed, to what a ſtate muſt the Human 
Mind be reduced! Plainly, to that 
which mankind have agreed to be the 
moſt diſmal and unhappy of any—1 
mean, a ſtate of Suſpenſe. The Hu- 
man Mind naturally deſires ſome ſet- 
tled foundation on which it may re- 
poſe; inſomuch that, if it has no ſolid, 
it will content itſelf with an imaginary 
one. Whether it inveſtigate truth, or 
purſue pleaſure ; ; whether it exerciſe | 
its intellect, or its will; in both caſes, 
: Uncertainty i is, of all ſtates, the moſt 
” unpleaſant. 
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tion; and the apprehenſion of certain 
minute, though immutable, propor- 
tions and connexions of things, which 
either did not ſtrike or did not affect 
us? But, do not all theſe imply both 
original principles to direct us in our 
inguiries, and fixed and determinate 
reſults of them? If there is no Cer- 
tainty, there can be no ſuch thing as 
Taite, as Science, as Duty. All theſe 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſome ultimate 
principles to which they are refera- 
ble, and are deſtroyed by Scepticiſm, 
which deftroys theſe principles, and 
every mean and inſtrument of Know- 
ledge——A Philoſophy this, the moſt 
abſurd and ridiculous | imaginable! 


Pretending to improve Knowledge, 


it 
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it eſtabliſhes univerſal ignorance; it 
ſpreads darkneſs, while it promiſes 
light; and involves in confuſion, 
while it offers compoſure and eaſe. 
For, ſuppoling it univerſally adopt- 
ed, to what a ſtate muſt the Human 
Mind be reduced! Plainly, to that 
which mankind have agreed to be the 
moſt diſmal and unbappy of any— I 
mean, a ſtate of Suſpenſe. The Hu- 
man Mind naturally deſires ſome ſet- 
tled foundation on which it may re- 
poſe; inſomuch that, if it has no ſolid, 
it will content itſelf with an Imaginary 
one. Whether it inveſtigate truth, or 
purſue pleaſure; whether it exerciſe 
its intelle&t, or its will; in both caſes, 


Uncertainty i is, of all ſtares, the moſt 


F unpleaſant. 
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unpleaſant. It ruſhes forward to the 
deſired object, and, flying over the 
glimmering pace. of middle terms, 
pants for the clear and certain light 
of a concluſion, 
Now, to this diſmal ſtate it is the 
profeſt deſign of the Sceptic to reduce 
it. It is his boaſted aim to fetter the 
human faculties, and conſign them to 
a dungeon of darkneſs; in which, 
from the Mind's inſatiable deſire of 
light, there muſt neceſlarily be weeh⸗ 
ing, and wailing, and gnaſhing of teeth. 
It is his exalted boaſt to cruſh the 
keen impulſe of Curioſity, which 
charges through ſo many difficulties ; 


which bears the burning heats of the 


Torrid, and the petrifying colds of 
e 
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the Frigid Zone . which wears with 
patience the ſolitary hour, and waſtes 
the midnight lamp, in queſt of a new 
or a clearer idea, and of more enlarged 
information. He wiſhes to extinguiſh 
that noble ardour which inflames 
the virtuous ſoul in proſecution of 
| ſome great and generous enterprize, 
or of its own improvement and exal- 
tation, in approaching nearer and 
; nearer to its chief and eternal good. 
For, if no certainty can be obtained, 
why be curious, and diligent to acquire 
it? If no immutable difference be- 
tween good and evil exiſts, why be ar- 


dent to exhibit the one, and cautious 


to avoid the other? If there is no 
Virtue, no Vice; why relinquiſh ſo 
F 2 many 


3 
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many advantages, and undergo ſo 
many miſeries, for the ſake of this fan- 
ciful diſtinQion ; for the ſake of that 
Conſcience which is but an illuſion ; 
that eſteem of the good and wiſe which 
reſts upon no ſolid baſis; that favour 
of God for the ſecuring of which no 
rule can be delivered? . : 

It is, in fine, the boaſt of the Scep- 
tic to undermine, by deſtroying Reli- 
gion, Man's moſt ſolid ſupport under 
the various preſſures of this tranſitory 
and checquered ſcene ; to ſnatch from 
him the only true cordial he poſſeſſes 
when groaning under the ftrokes of 
Adverſity and Affliction; to ſnatch 


from him the chief ſweetener of all 


his joys, when, brightened by the ſun- 
ſhine 
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ſhine of Proſperity, the proſpe& 
ſmiles around him, and he bleſſes his 
lot and the Author. of it; and to 
conſign him, deſtitute and trembling, 
to the horrors of Deſpair. Can a Phi- 
loſophy which profeſſes ſuch purpoſes 
recommend itſelf a ſingle moment to 
any feeling or rational mind? and 
muſt not Folly, as well as Inſenſibi- 
lity, be its conſtant companions? 
Let us fuppoſe it univerſally pre- 
valent, would human ſociety be better 
regulated, or human happineſs be 
better promoted by it? Were people 
generally convinced, that there are 
no ſure principles, no foundation of 


Moral Obligation, or of Religion and 


Piety, or of the Chriſtian Faith, would 
F 


— es 


* 
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they become better friends, better 


_ fathers, better huſhands, wives, bro-- 


thers, ſubjects, magiſtrates, neighbours 
in a word, better men? If the an- 


ſwer muſt be in the negative, then it 


muſt be granted that, of all ahſurdities, 


that 1s the moſt abſurd, which, under 


the ſage appearance of Wiſdom, tends 


to render men more ignorant, and 


leſs virtuous, than they were before. 


Indeed, this ſcheme is ſo repugnant 


to the natural feelings of mankind 


(and this crowns its abſurdity), that it 


can hardly ever become univerſally 


prevalent. The truth is, ſtrict Scepti- 


ciſm is impoſſible, even to the Scep- 


tic himſelf. It may go as far as to 


eradicate, from the minds of many, a 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the duties of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; it may confirm ty- 
| rants and profligates in their oppreſ- 


fion and licentiouſneſs : but it will 


never extirpate all ſenſe of Right and 


Wrong, never completely ſilence the 


reproaches of Conſcience. Theſe 


Sceptics will feel, and believe in ſpite 


of themſelves; and a ſtill voice within 


e e eee e 


them will continually whiſper, that 
their ſyſtem is Folly, their aſſertions 
F: Falſehood, and their object Deſtruc- 
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tion; while, with reſpect to mankind 


e eee 


in general, their common ſenſe, their 


neceſſities, their propenſity to aſſocia- 


tion, their conſcience, their feeling of 


. 
a Divine government, will ever pre- 


* — ——— „ —  . ** — 


vent them from adopting the Sceptic's 


: F #8: tenets; 
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tenets, however faſi:ionable they may 


be at a particular ſeaſon. Fogs and 


clouds may obſcure the ſky for a few 


days; but the reſplendent luminary 


will at laſt pierce his way, and ſcatter 
the darkneſs before his rays. So, the 
clouds of Scepticiſm may prevail for 
a while ; but their prevalence can ne- 
ver be laſting and general—but muſt 
ſoon be diſpelled by the ſteady and 
glorious lights of Nature and Reve- 


. lation, 


SECTION 
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A 


SECTIO N VI. 
07 Scepticiſm, 5 ered i in its Effet 
on the Minds of its Profe ſors. 


WAX 7 E have en n in a for- 


mer Section, that Scepticiſm 
is commonly founded in prejudice, 
or vicious paſſion. And what effects 
muſt ſuch cauſes produce? What 
have they actually produced on the 
conduct of thoſe whoſe breaſts they 
influence i 2 
In the firſt place, as reſulting from | 
prejudice, the effect is the ſame as in 
the caſe of the moſt complete Dogma- 


tiſm, The views of the Mind are for 


CVCr. 
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ever fixed, and its compaſs limited. 
As they open, or ſhut, at pleaſure, the 
inlets of the Underſtanding, they 
never fail to exclude whatever has 
the moſt diſtant tendency. to expoſe, 


or rectify them. Every obje& is 


viewed only through the medium the 
Mind has coloured for itſelf, is 


painted, like the windows of ſome 


Gothic church, with imaginary 
figures, and nothing received that 


is not ſtamped with its own mark. 


Beſides, this attachment to preju- 15 


diced views of things teaches a 
wretched and pernicious Sophiſtry; 
which tortures, into an unnatural 
conformity, the moſt contradictory 


caſes; 
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| caſes; produces a no leſs unnatural 
diſagreement between others perfe&- 
ly ſimilar; and, while it rejects the 
plaineſt, beſt-eſtabliſhed truths, ſets 
yp the moſt ridiculous paradoxes. 
It can transform Right into Wrong, 
and Wrong into Right; Virtue into 
Vice, and Vice into Virtue; or rather, 
reduce both to a non-entity. In ſhort, 
it can alter the nature of things, and 
make the whole univerſe turn upſide 
down at its pleaſure; ſearching out 
and graſping at every thing, however. 
improbable, that has any tendency to 
ſupport its hypotheſes. 
2 Another effect of Scepticiſm is, that 
it renders men very troubleſome, if 


not very dangerous, members of So- 


ciety. 
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ciety. It is peculiarly unhappy, that, 
like every other party-fpirit (for a 
party-ſpirit it undoubtedly is), it not 


only enflaves the mind in which it 
prevails, but alſo ſeeks to deprive ' 
- others of their mental freedom, by 
drawing them over to its ſentiments, 
and, thus, enlarging the pale of the 
Sceptic's ſpiritual dominion. For 
there is not a more proſelytizing Sect 
than his in the world. On this ac- 
count, if any proſpe& is offered of 


propagating its tenets, there is nothing 


it ſcruples to put in practice. In its 
eyes, the looſening of the bands of 
Society, and ſtriking at the pillars 
of Human Happineſs, are matters of 
imall moment. 

We 
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We are much miſtaken, if we think 
it is only for Religion men can be 
enthuſiaſts. They are alſo enthuſi- 
aſts, and very violent ones too, againſt 
it. Was there ever a zeal more ex- 
ceſſive, than that which Infidels have 
of late years diſcovered for the ſub- ; 
verſion of Chriſtianity ? Have we 
not ſeen them ſearch with avidity 
every muſty record, to draw forth 
ſome ſtale objection, which ages 
_ ago had been refuted*? Have we 
not ſeen them penetrate the inmoſt 
receſſes of Nature, to diſcover what 
the general ſurvey of her works can- 


not afford them, viz. the means of 


* Gibbon. 


overturning 


. Tt 0” A 
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| overturning the only juſt account of 
1 her origin and government“? Have 
Ht | 


we not ſeen them employ every cavil 


—d s 


r 
_ we 
of * 


which a captious ſophiſtry could ſug- 


| geſt, every art which a fertile imagi- 


ASS. — —— — 
7 — 9 


[| „ nation could invent, to diſgrace and 
| miſrepreſent the Truth, to load it 
| | with fiQtitious difficulties, and to ex- 
aggerate beyond meaſure the real? 


Have we not ſeen a late ingenious 
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l | © Author, whoſe talents have only been 
| j : exceeded by his abuſe of them, and 
ö | | 5 „ his literary fame by his thirſt to aug- 
| * ment it, leave as his legacy to the 
: { world, an attempt to prove it father- 

1 leſs; to throw diſmal darkneſs over 
5 he Books of Moſes = 
| thoſe 
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thoſe proſpekts which Religion had 
| rendered clear and ſerene - and to 
reduce to a level with the Brutes 
' thoſe ſouls which ſoar to the rank of 
Angels *? 3 fo 
Such are the ſad effects of religious 
Scepticiſm! and, although it may be 
alleged, that theſe effects conſiſt 
merely in Speculation ; yet, if the 
aftions of men be at all governed by 
| their principles, there is ſurely much 
danger of ſuch Speculation's mani- 
feſting itſelf in practice. If it does 
not, it can only be, becauſe ſuch per- 
ſons are inconſiſtent; which is urging 
a very poor plea for their Philoſo- 


Hume's Dialogues on Natural Religion. 


phy— 
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phy—ſecing what excuſes their con- 
dukt, condemns their principles, when 
it is alleged as their happieſt cir- 


cumſtance, that they appear not in 


action. 
Indeed, what confidence can be 


placed in ſuch perforis, or what ſe- 


curity can Society have for their 
good behaviour? Plainly, none bat 
this : that as men are often worſe 


than they appear, ſo they are ſome- 


times better; which is rather a tot- 


tering ground to build upon. I will 


not maintain, that all Infidels are 


diſhoneſt men. Experience has ſhewn 


the contrary in common life. But 
this I will maintain, that, ſeeing one 


ruling paſſion, whatever it be, can 


carry 
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? 


carry men ſuch fatal lengths, when- 
ever their neighbour's property, bed, 
or reputation ſhall become the objet 
of another ruling paſſion, I can ſee 
no great bar to their indulging it. 
Further, as this temper is extreme- 
; ke pernicious in its influence, ſo 1 it is 
extremely difficult to be corrected. 
In other vicious habits, where the 
cauſe of the evil lies in the exceſſive 
| ſtrength of ſome particular paſſion 
hurrying the Soul away, as with a 


whirlwind, and, for the time, chain- 


ing down diſapproving Reaſon, the 


Underſtanding, after the tumult has 
ſubſided, is left in poſſeſſion of its 


_ own natural views of things, and, of 


conſequence, in a condition to rec- 
ä tify | 


; 
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tify the unlawful propenſity by which 
it had been for a ſpace overpowered ? 
and to this it is prompted by that 
remorſe which ſucceeds every vicious 
indulgence reſulting from paſſion, 
8 not from prejudice. 
But, in the caſe now before us, 
the Underſtanding itſelf is corrupted 
and, conſequently, all means of re- 
formation are cut off, as Jong as this 
corruption continues. Erroneous 
views are adopted as well- grounded 
ſpeculations, prejudices as principles, 
abſurdities as maxims. The whole 
order of the Intellect is changed; 
and, from a habit of cavilling, giving 


at laſt full credit to his own reveries, 


the perſon acts and reaſons wrong 
not 
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not from the fumes of appetite or 
_ paſſion, but from the coolneſs and 
compoſure of ſyſtem.” Gb 
Hence, refer him for conviction 
to principles univerſally admitted, he 

rejects them without ſcruple: repeat 
to him the general voice of mankind, 
he treats it as a vulgar prejudice : 
adduce to him the ſtrongeſt teſtimony, | 
he regards it as a partial and unfair 
account: ply him with all the force 
of argument, his ſophiſtry ſupplies 
him with evaſions to every thing you 
can urge: admit his own ground for 
a moment, he immediately ſhifts it; 
and, to ſhun your purſuit, runs 
through the endleſs mazes of cavil 
and Chicane. - When almoſt come 

62 „ 
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up with, and ready to be caught, if 


poſſeſſed of Any talent for ridicule, 


he employs it to ward off the deadly 
blows of ſerious argument. If even 
this, by being turned againſt himſelf, 
ſucceeds ill, his laſt reſource is to 
grow angry, and to call you bigot 
and enthuſiaſt, In ſhort, recourſe 
will be had to any thing whatever, 
rather than yield to convittion, ho- 
neſtly confeſs an error, and diligently 
reform it. For, be its cauſe what it 


may, it is certain that men are much 


more averſe to acknowledge an error 
than a fault, to be convicted of ab- 


* than of vice. 


But, what renders Scepticiſm more 
conigible is, that this invincible 


obſtinacy 
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obſtinacy is wonderfully concealed 
from the perſon whom it characte- 
riſes. He imagines that this defect 
can only be imputed to thoſe who 
contradi& him, and whom he deno- 
minates pedantic Dogmatiſts ; while 

he himſelf is quite moderate and rea- 
ſonable. His underſtanding, thus to- 
tally obſcured, is buſied, not to reſcue 
him from error, but to confirm him 
in it ; not to guide him to truth, but 
to exclude it from him for ever. 

Melancholy deluſion ! which flatters | 
with light, when all is darkneſs; and 
cries Peace ! peace ! when there is no 


— 


peace. | 
All this is particularly the caſe 


with religious Infidelity: Here, ma- 


G3 2 ny 


| 
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ny circumitances concur to rivet 
men in their prejudices, and even 
to preclude every moral probability 
of their removal. Before Infidelity | 
can be contracted in a Chriſtian 
country, a great deal muſt be got 
over. The force of education, the 
ſtrength of the Chriſtian evidences, 
the natural dictates of the heart it- 
ſelf—all theſe muſt be Rifled, before 
an evil heart of undelief can be ſuperin- 
duced ; and, when it is ſuperinduced, 
its former obſtacles become its chief 
ſupports. For, as every ſtep of a 
vicious progreſs adds boldneſs to the 
offender ; ſo, the higher Scepticiſm 
riſes, the firmer and more obdurate 
does it become. As in Religion, 

therefore, 
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therefore, both the importance of the | | 
Object, and the validity of the evi- 
dence, are of all the greateſt, there 
can hardly remain any means of con- 
viction, if theſe are undervalued and 
rejected. For, then, the very danger 
of being in the wrong, which ſhould | 
contribute to produce converſion, 
often becomes a powerful mean of 
' firengthening the deluſion : as if the 
way to avoid a precipice were to 
blind the eyes, and walk reſolutely 
towards 1 u.. 
Pride, likewiſe, nd the ſhame of 
acknowledging ſo egregious an error, 
and of retratting all the unfair repre- 
| ſentations, all the ridiculous pictures 
of Religion which Infidels commonly 
6 5 delight 
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delight to exhibit—ſteps the moſt 
mortifying to ſelf-ſufficiency—power- 
fully conſpire to keep the eyes for 
ever ſhut, and to prolong the delu- 


ſion, till Death involves them in a 


night on which no day ſhall ever riſe. 


Hence, the ſacred Scriptures very 
juſtly aſſert, that, if a man believe not 
Moſes, and the Prophets, 1. e. the evi- 
dences on which Religion is already 
founded, neither will he believe though 
one ſhould riſe from the dead. 
From this deduttion it is evident, 
that there are two ſtriking inconſiſt- | 


encies into which Scepticiſm naturally 


falls: 


I. Though obſtinate to exceſs, 


and averle to convittion, it is, on oc- 


\ 


caſions, 
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caſions, of all tempers, the moſt cre- 
dulous. Whatever ſeems to favour 
its own paſſion, or prejudice, how- 
ever improbable, nay, ſelf-contradic- 
tory, it admits without heſitation or 
ſcruple, treats with the profoundeſt 
reſpect, and cheriſhes with the moſt 
indulgent fondneſs. Having been 
all doubt and diſtruſt in matters of a 
contrary complexion, it becomes, in 
this, all belief and certainty : having 
ſtrained at a gnat, it ſwallows a camel: 
and, having rejected the plaineſt 
truths, and facts the beſt. atteſted, ad- 
mits the moſt glaring abſurdities, and 
the moſt palpable falſehoods. Scep- 


tics to exceſs, in one inſtance, per- 


ſons of this character ſeem to endea- 


vour 
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vour to compenſate it by being child- 
Hhly credulous in another; and, hav- 


Ing once forſaken the middle point 
of Truth, vibrate continually between 


the two extremes of Error. 
Thus, it is evident, that Bigotry 


and Infidelity, apparently the moſt 


inconſiſtent of all things, are, at 


bottom, very cloſely allied. They 


are both obſtinate and narrow- 


minded: they both conceive them- 
ſelves alone poſſeſſed of viſdom 
and probity, and figmatize every 


other opinion with the odious titles 


of knavery or folly. They are ever 
introducing their own favourite to- 


pics, evincing the ſolidity of their 


tyſlew, as if afraid it ſhould not be 


ſufficiently 
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fufficiently acknowledged, and con- 
_neQting it with every thing in which 
they are concerned. As Bigots have 
cant words and phraſes which they 
continually introduce, ſo alſo have 
Infidels. | Enthuſiaſm! Fanaticiſm ! 
Prieſtcraft! are the conſtant ſubjects | 
of their exclamations, and their ne- 
ver-varying themes. 

The caſe is, that neither Bigotry 
nor Infidelity have any. ſincere re- 
gard for Truth; both are actuated 
purely by a ſpirit of Sett or Party; 
and, therefore, muſt neceſſarily be 
marked with all the extravagance 
which that ſpirit inſpires. CE 

II. The ſecond e we 


hinted at, is the intemperate love 


Sceptics 
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Sceptics manifeſt of paradox, their 
unabating ardour to eſtabliſh and 
give vogue to hypotheſes the moſt re- 
pugnant to the univerſal feelings of 
mankind, notwithſtanding they pro- 
feſs to diſmiſs all hypotheſis, and 
to bid adieu to opinion. What men 
fo fond of eftabliſhing new opinions, 
of inventing new ſyſtems, as our mo- 
dern Sceptics; and what men ſo la- 


viſh in their cenfures of ſyſtem and 


| dogmatizing? What greater incon- 


ſiſtency than to attempt to eradicate 


every ſentiment, every principle con- 


genial to the human breaſt, to re- 


commend univerſal doubt and indif- 


ference, and to declare that Truth 


Hes for ever hid from human eyes; 


yet, 
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yet, notwithſtanding, to inculcate the 

greateſt improbabilities, to endeavour 5 
to perſuade men of what their feel- 
ings revolt at, and to deem their 
bare aſſertion ſufficient to give all this | 
a currency“? ich 

In ſhort, as we find the ſentiments 
of many religious communities and 
ſects in perpetual. fluctuation, we may 
oblerve thoſe of Sceptics ſubject to 
the ſame inſtability ; inſomuch that 1 
have always thought, that. their writ- 
ings were generally the beſt refuta- 
tions of themſelves. A perſon, who 
will read them with attention and 

4 That the World is without an Author; that 


there is no difference between Vice and Virtue; 
and no rewards or puniſhments for them, &c. &c. 


judgment, 
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judgment, will eaſily diſcover, in 
them, perpetual inconſiſtencies, 
This muſt ever be the caſe with 
whatever is not ſtrictly conformable 
to truth ; which is itſelf nothing but 
a conformity to the nature of things. 
Now, in the nature of things, every 
part hangs together, and correſponds. 
Whatever is conformable to this will, 
therefore, be every where conſiſtent. 
W hat 1s not muſt, on the ſame ac- 
count, betray ſome incongruity, ſome 
ſtriking diſcordance, in ſome part or 


other of the ſyſtem. 


From all that has been ſaid upon 
Scepticiſm, it appears that, though 
pretending 
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pretending to a more rational proce- 
dure than any other ſpecies of Phi- 
loſophy, it is the moſt irrational of 
all; that, though it aſſume the appear- 
ance of humility, it has more pride 
than Stoiciſm itſelf; that, though it 
boaſts of liberality, it faſtens the mind 
in the ſetters of Prejudice and that, 
though it inveighs againſt Dogma- 
tiſm, it is frequently moſt dogmatical. 
For, we have ſeen that ĩt has been often 
employed to inculcate implicit faith 
in the moſt abſurd and pernicious 
doctrines; and how obſtinate, poſi- 
tive, and credulous Sceptics are with 
relation to their own ſyſtems. Nay, 
what is more, the moſt egregious 
Sceptics 
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Scepticsf have often, on the appa- 
rent approach of diflolution, when 
they ſaw Death and a future world? 
before them in all their aggravated 
horrors, been impelled to embrace 
the moſt abject Superſtition, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to appeaſe an offend- 
ed ae and how? By diſhonour- 
ing him in another manner—by an 


* As was the " with the died Lord 
Rocheſter. The ſtory of the Prince of French | 
7 {a} Sce tics, lately deceaſed, having made an ample 
— of the Romiſh faith, when he ſuppo- 
fed himſelf on his death-bed long before he 
died, is well known. See alſo a German work, 
intitled, ©* Pontoppidant K raſt*, der Warhecil, der 
Atheiftiſche und Unglauben Zubefiegen in venſchey- 
denen hiftoriſchen Beyſhielen folcher Religioni Shof- 
fer roſgeftelt, welche fich entævedder bekeh/cl, oder- 
auch ein Einde mit Schrecken denommen Rabbon,” | 


(af 22 homage 
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homage unworthy of his attributes, 


and pernicious to his creatures. Are 
not the fancies of children, or old 
women's tales, infinitely more ra- 
tional, than a Philoſophy produttive 
of ſuch effects? 


Denique, nil ſcire ſiquis putat, id quoque neſeits 
An ſeire palſit, qui ſe nil ſcire fatetur ? | 


Nunc, igitur, contra, nullam contendere cauſam, 
Qui capite ipſe ſua inſtituit veftigia retro. 


Lvucxzrrus, lib. iv. I. 471. 


* D O07 Fake 
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0 the Abſurdity of Dogmatiſm on 
religious Subjects. 


ICERO ſomewhere obſerves, 
I that, in order to diſcuſs any 
fubje& with propriety, it is firſt ne- 


ceſſary to have clear notions of 


the terms in which it is expreſſed. 


Agreeably to this obſervation, we 


ſhall, in order to ſhew the abſur- 


dity of dogmatizing on religious 


ſubjetts, 1ſt, Endeavour to ſtate the 
H different 
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different ſignifications of Dogmatiſm, 
and to define that which we ought to 
annex to it in this queſtion. 2dly, 
Point out its origin in ſelf-conceit, 
and its repugnance to the firſt prin- 
ciples of juſtice and equity. 3dly, 
We ſhall evince its abſurdity, as it 
tends to obſtruct religious improve- 
ment. Laſtly, We ſhall ſhew that it 
has produced every corruption of the 
Chriſtian 8 „ ö 


- 
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"SECTION EF 


the different Significations of be- 
| 055 „ 


0 Daene is peculiarly ap- 
plicable an obſervation already 
made, in the Firſt Part, viz. That 
| many things extremely good and be- 
neficial in their primitive and unadul- 
terated ſtate, grow quite the reverſe 
when puſhed beyond it. If we con- 
ider the original ſignification of the 
word, by Dogmatiſm is only meant 
the holding ſome particular opinion, 
or ſyſtem of -opinions, in preference 
Hs BS 
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to any other. Accordingly, in an- 
cient times, every Sect of Philoſo- 
phers, the Sceptics and thoſe of the 
Middle Academy excepted, were called 
Dogmatiſts, becauſe each of them em- 
braced, defended, and taught a par- 
ticular ſyſtem of its wn. 

| Now, it is evident, From what 
has been faid in the Firſt Part of 
this Diſcourſe, that this, ſo far from 
implying any thing wrong and 
blame worthy, is not only right, 
but even unavoidable. No man, 
who has the uſe of his reaſon, but 
muſt form ſome judgment of the 
perſons and things around him ; 
and, if the ſubject to which he 


directs his attention be complicated, 


make 
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make ſome certain combinations 


of ideas, or adopt thoſe which 
have been made, with - regard to 


it, by others: that is, in other 


words, a Syſtem. To be able to 
form ſuch digeſted ſchemes, is what 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes the Philoſo- 
pher, and indeed the ſenſible man, 
from the ignorant and illiterate. 
The grand point is not, to relin- 
quiſh Syſtem altogether (which 
would be to relinquiſh the exerciſe 


of Reaſon, and a plan of conduct) 


but to compoſe our Syſtem upon juſt 


principles, allowing its parts neither 
too great nor too ſmall a propor- 
tion, and directing them all to a 
juſt and rational reſult. 
. On 
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On this account, 15 have often 
been ſurpriſed at the little diſcern- 
ment of thoſe, who wiſh every no- 
tion of Syſtem diſcarded from Re- 


ligion. They certainly puſh the 


matter too far, and aim at intro- 
ducing into it, what exiſts in no 
other Science whatever. On every 
other ſubje&, we find ſome regular 
ſeries of opinions adopted and main- 
tained, and Philoſophers claſſed ac- 
cording to that which they favour. 


In Aſtronomy, the Ptolemecan,. the 


Copernican, the Carteſian, the New- 
tonian ſyſtems have ſucceſſively pre- 
vailed. In Morals, ſelf-love, bene vo- 
lence, reaſon, the will of God, the na- 
ture and fitneſs of things, a moral 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe, have all been laid down as 


the foundation of moral obligation, 


and charaRteriſed ſo many different 
Syſtems. 


The caſe 1s the lame in Religion; 


| where, indeed, this propenſity to 


dogmatize has been moſt miſerably 
abuſed. But, becauſe a thing has 
been abuſed, it is abſurd to con- 


demn the proper uſe of it—eſpe- 


clally if that uſe (as we have ſeen . 


in the preſent caſe) is unavoid- 


able. 

As the abuſe, however, has been 
much more frequent in Religion 
than the uſe itſelf; and as thoſe 
religious opinions, which have been 
the worſt digeſted, and moſt haſtily 


taken 
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taken up, have been commonly the 
moſt tenaciouſly maintained, and di- 
ligently propagated; on this account, 
the term Dogmati/m ſeems, at preſent, | 
to have three principal ſenſes: 

1ſt, It ſignifies the adoption of opi- 
nions without any adequate evidence, 
or the maintaining them vith ſuch in- 
flexible rigidity, as excludes further 
information and inquiry. Although 
a perſon may have certain grounds 
for embracing any ſentiment, yet he 
may not have conſidered it in all 
its parts and connexions; i and there- 
fore, by further 1 inquiry, may acquire | 
new or more extenſive ideas with re- 
gard to it, which may introduce ſome 
further modification of his belief. 


2dly, 
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 edly, Dogmatiſm is made to denote 
that fond attachment to our own ſen- 
timents, which makes us conſider . 
them as the infallible ſtandards of 
right and wrong, and reject thoſe of 
others as criminal and abominable. | 
On every other ſubject whatever, 
there is a ſtrong propenſity in man- 
kind to ſet up their own notions as 
rules, and to deny others that liberty 
they take to themſelves. But, in Re- 
ligion, this is peculiarly remarkable. 
Becauſe the object is, here, the moſt 
important, people are apt to think 


that their Dogmatiſm muſt be in pro- 


portion; and the very circumſtance, 
which ſhould render them moſt diffi- 
| © 
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dent of themſelves, and open to con- 
viktion, has principally made them 
ſelf-conceited and obſtinate. Fg 
3dly, Dogmatiſm is often uſed to 
fignify that intolerant ſpirit, which 
wrefts from others the rights of con- 
ſcience, and impoſes upon them our 
own ſentiments in an arbitrary, and, 
as it is called, dogmaticat manner. 
This is a neceſſary confequence of 
an overweening attachment to our 
own favourite notions. When men's 
affections are entirely pre-oceupied 
by an object, they can ſcarcely re- 
main in calm and retired ſpecula- 
tion. They muſt communicate their 


tenets to others, and beſpeak their 
concurrence, 


* 
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concurrence. If they procure it not 
by fair, they are often tempted to 
ſeek it by iniquitous means—even 
by violence and cruelty—and to 
torture people's bodies, in order to 
gain their hearts. 

In whichever of theſe tires enter 
laſt· mentioned Dogmatiſm is conſi- 
dered, its abſurdity will be mani- 
feſt, from What we now. Proceed to 


obere PAE, ae e 
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That Dogiidtif ts — in Pre- 
ſumplion, and leads to Injuſtice. 
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ANV perſon, who is ingenuous, 
and has the ſmalleſt reflection, 

will confeſs that be has fallen into 
numberleſs errors and miſtakes; that 
he is liable to be impoſed upon by 


appearances; and that, againſt this, 


nothing but the greateſt circumſpec- 2 
tion can furniſh him with any. tole- 
rable defence. The reſult of this 
conviction plainly is, that one ſhould 


be diffident of oneſelf, modeſt, ready 
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to receive inſtruftion—in a word, 
that he ſhould be no Dogmaliſt. 

If the contrary of all this take place; 
if he raſhly adopt opinions; if he obſti⸗ 


nately maintain them; if he refuſe to 


hear the other ſide of the queſtion, or 


endeavour with obſtinacy and violence 
to obtrude his tenets upon others; it 
is plain that man has no proper no- 


tion of himſelf, but is puffed up with 


the moſt unſufferable pride. Nothing 
leſs'than the notion of his being free 


from all poſſibility of miſtake, can in- 


duce him to arrogate to himſelf the 


ſole right of deciding, and of fixing 
his opinions as ſtandards for the 
world. What a veil of ſelf. conceit, 


then, muſt be ſpread before that man's 
1 eyes, 


— ——— - in ears 5d as 
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eyes, who has never felt himſelf in 
the Wrong ; who has never experi- 
-enced his own weakneſs, never the 
deceitfulneſs of appearances, nor the 
folly of yielding to them with too 
precipitate eagerneſs! This experi- 
ence, in any one inſtance, muſt break 
the ſpell of Dogmatiſm, and diſplay 
its folly. For, if a perſon may miſ- 
take in one inſtance, he may in 
others, and may be falling when he 
thinks he ſtands very firm. 

It is true (as we have already 
ſhewn ), that no man can be without 
his opinions, and ſyſtem of opinions 
too: yet, theſe opinions, this ſyſtem 
may be profeſſed with modeſty, and 
maintained with candour. They 


1 ſhould 
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| ſhould be held as the reſult of our 
| beſt inquiries, not as the diftates of 
infallibility. They may be main- 
tained, as recommended by their ſu- 
perior evidence: but others muſt be 
allowed the ſame liberty we take to 
_ ourſelves, that of adopting what opi- 
nions we pleaſe. Nothing but infal- 
 libility can juſtify Dogmatiſm : and, 
as Dogmatiſm reſts on ſelf-conceit, 
whatever be the ſubjeR, this founda- 
tion of it is doubly conſpicuous in 
Religion; becauſe the extent and 
ſublimity of the object may the more 
eaſily expoſe us to miſtake, at the 
ſame time that its importance ren- 
ders it more incumbent upon us to 
guard againſt being deceived. 
E As 
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As Dogmatiſm, thus, finds its ori- 
gin in preſumption, it leads likewiſe- 
to the moſt flagrant injuſtice. For, © 
whatever title any perſon has to 
form religious tenets, or to interpret 
ſuch as are already eftabliſhed, the 
ſame every other poſſeſſes for him- 
ſelf. Of all rights, thoſe of Con- 
ſcience are the moſt ſacred and pre- 
cious; as, in their enjoyment, the 
grand prerogative of Human Nature, 


by which Man is diſtinguiſſied from 


the inferior animals, conſiſts. And, 


how can this faculty be exerciſed, if 
unimpaired liberty is not granted to. 


it? Take this away, and the Lord of 


the lower creation is reduced to their 


level, the property of a maſter. 
W hat: 
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What commiſſion can any man ſhew 
to preſcribe to another's conſcience, 
or to prohibit the free expreſſion of 
his ſpeculative opinions, if they are 
not injurious to Society? None, 
ſurely, but power alone; which the 
courſe of human affairs may ſoon 
transfer from him to the object of 
his oppreſſion. | 
It is ſomething aſtoniſhing, that 
This unalienable right of private judg- 
ment ſhould have been trodden un- 
der foot more in religious, than in 
any other matters whatever. For, 
ſurely, if, in matters of ſmaller mo- 
ment, freedom of judgment and of 
ſpeech be deemed ſo valuable a poſ- | 
_ ſeſſion, how much more in thoſe 
13 which 
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which regard the moſt eſſential inte- 
reſts of Human Nature! This is a 
truth ſo evident, that the t tyrannical | 
practice of mankind can alone render 
any illuſtration of it neceſſary. To 
a perſon who ſhould contemplate 
only the inherent rights of Humanity, 
nor conſider the violations of them 
abounding in the world, it would 
appear utterly aſtoniſhing, that a grave 
and judicious hiſtorian ſhould be con- 
ſidered as uttering a beautiful ſen- 
tence, when he exclaims, Rara tem- 
forum felicitas, ubi ſenlire que velis, 
& que ſentias dicere licet*! What 


be ſets down as the charaQeriſtic of 


* 
* 
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trmes uncommonly Knliph ſhould be- 
long to every period, and to every 
ſociety: * in how few do we find 
W! 

To reſtore this religious liberty, 
which was long oppreſſed and buried 
under the weight of ſuperſtition and 
depravity, was one main end of the 
Chriſtian Revelation. Hence, it is 
juſtly ſtyled the perfect law of liberty, 
becauſe it delivered mankind from 
the cruel bondage of rites and cere- 
monies, and human inventions, which 
kept the appearance of Religion, 
while the reality had utterly periſh- 
ed; and taught them in what true 
piety conſiſted, viz. the love of God, 
and the love of man. But, ſuch is 

on a . the; 
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the perverſity of human nature, ſuch 
its propenſity to Dogmatiſm and ſpi- 
ritual tyranny, that the inſtrument 
of deliverance was again converted 
Into an inſtrument of ſlavery ; inſo- 
much that ſpiritual uſurpation, and 
the oppreſſion of conſcience, have 
been carried to greater lengths among 
Chriſtians, than perhaps they ever 
vere in the Heathen world. 


SECTION 
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S E C TION t. 
That Dogmatiſm obſtrufts religious 
Improvement, nay, deſtroys the = 
OO of TOE 


PT. is the very efſence of the hu- 

man faculties to acquire enlarge- 
ment and ſtrength, by a gradual pro- 
greſſion; and, from ſeeds almoſt i im- 
perceptible, dropt by the Creator's 
hand, to riſe, by culture, to the moſt 
aſtoniſhing. magnitude. N For this 
purpoſe, however, diſcipline, inſtruc- 
tion, experience are indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary; all which a-dogmatzcal ſpirit 


renders 
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renders quite ineffectual. Its views 
are for ever fixed, and their compaſs 
determined. Whatever falls not 


within that compaſs it looks upon 


with indifference, contempt, or ab- 
horrence.” In vain, information is 
preſented; in vain, new diſcoveries 
are 1 before che mind which 


it governs : it is incapable of receiv- 


ing, or examining chem. Its adopted 


ſentiments are the invariable ſtan- 
dards. : How ſhall they, then, be 
tried by any other rule ? It is pre- 
ſumption and audacity to degrade 


1s 


them from their | tis Zach 
tion. e 2104 
Humanum f errare is frequently 


in the enen mouth; but it is 
only 
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only to prove, that he himſelf is an 
exception to the general rule. He 
allows more weakneſs and folly to 
the reſt of mankind, that he may al- 
ſume more ability and wiſdom to 
himſelf. It never enters his ima- 
gination, that any one circumſtance, 
any one relation of the ſubject in 
queſtion, can have eſcaped his no- 

tice, any falſe appearance have im- 
poſed upon his ſagacity, or any paſ- 
ſion or prejudice warped his judg- 
ment. The plain conſequence is, 
that he trudges on in the old beaten 
track, without ſtriking into a new 
path, or conceiving there can be 
any region beyond that which his. 
contracted eye can take in, To him, 


every 
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every improvement is loſt. Expe- 
riment, the grand ſource of human 
knowledge, is proſcribed, becauſe 
experiment ſuppoſes ſomething yet 
unknown; which Dogmatiſm does 
by no means admit. The wings of 
Genius, ever ſpread to ſoar to ſome 
unexplored height, are clipt, or torn 
Off. Science, ever expanding, and 
footing out new branches, is cut off 
by the ſtump; or, like thoſe trees 
which have their particular ſpace in 
the eſpalier, or hot-houſe, is pruned 
whenever it riſes above its preſcribed 
height, or ſtretches beyond its ſtated 
boundary. - > 
What elſe but Dogmatiſm con- 
Honed Science, for ſo many ages, to 


chains 
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chains and darkneſs ? Hypotheſes. 
were aſſumed without experiment or 
inquiry. Invention and ſophiſtry 
were employed to ſupport them. 
The whole courſe of nature was. 
ſtrained into a conformity with the 
favourite ſyſtem. To reform it, was 
audacious to queſtion it, criminal; 

to reject it, profane. Fenced round 
with the ramparts of preſumption and 
ignorance, it reſiſted every aſſault of 
rational inquiry; and errors and pre- 
Judices were handed down from age 
to age. Art was rudeneſs ; Science, 
jargon ; Philoſophy, barbarous ver- 
boſity. In this ſituation matters 
continued, till the lights of antiquity 
were allowed to ſhine ane w, and diſ- 


pel the gloom; till more extenſive 


experiment, 
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I | experiment, and further inquiry, gave 


them freſh luſtre; till Dogmatiſm 
was diſmiſſed, and True Philoſophy, 
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the companion of Modeſty, was 
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ſubſtituted in its place. 


* Dogmatiſm has a tendency to 
obſtruct i improvement in every branch 
3 of knowledge, it has, above all, this 
"Fatal tendency in Religion. For It OY 
has happened, by a ſtrange fatality, - 
that the ſubje& which requires the 
greateſt prudence, deliberation, and 
circumſpeRtion in forming our opi— 
nions with regard to it, has been 
| handled with very little of any of 
them; nay, has been deemed to ex- 
clude Examination altogether, as the 


child 
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child of Profanity and Wickedneſs. 
Hence, where, religious Dogmatiſm 
prevails, the moſt peſtilent doctrines, 
if they happen to be the favourite 

ones, are built upon a rock of ada- 
mant, which ſhall never be moved, 
: however ſtrong and powerful the en- 
gines of argument which are wa 


* 
* 


to them. 

tt may, indeed, be na that wa 
ligion differs from every other ſci— 
ence which is the reſult of human in- 
genuity alone, in this important re- 
ſpect, that, being the dictates of Di- 
vine Wiſdom, it is already perfect, 
and admits of no improvement or 
melioration. The plea of human 
weakneſs cannot, in this caſe, there- 


fore, 
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fore, be admitted as a ground of free 
inquiry and diſcuſſion; becauſe the 
doctrines in queſtion, flowing not 
from fallible Reaſon, but: from Om- 
niſcience itſelf, can never be tinc- 
tured with error, but muſt be eternal 
truths, Here, then, Dogmatiſm is 
Virtue ; and Heſitation, or Inquiry, 
is Irreligion. 

his is frequently urged by reli- 
gious Dogmatiſts, and Bigots of all 
denominations. But, it loſes its 
whole force, when it is conſidered, 
that the queſtion is not about the 
genuine diftates of Divine Revela- 
tion, which all will allow to be per- 
fect and uncontrovertible; but about 
what i is to be held as ſuch, and what 
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not; and Wat is the ju juſt i ſenſe fe and 5 
meaning of ſuch as s are ickriow- 
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HE 1 1 Mabometans 
as welt as Chritlans. Ne ow, pen 
miſt be tried by fome' rules, in order 
to know which of all thefe preten- 
dns is well founded: Chriſtians, 
who acknowledge one common Re- 
velation, vary, nevertheleſs, althoſt 


at infinitum, concerning the true 
fenfe of it. Theſe interpretations are 
ſubjeQ to error, as well as every other 
- Gerda e cle Ridlad tet; ad 
muft be received or rejefted, reflified 
or confirmed, according as they ſhalt 
be found to agree with, or Contra- 
Sal! _ did, 
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dict, Reaſon and Divine Revela- 
175 tion. For this purpoſe, free ir in- 
quiry an and debate are neceſſary ary 3 


and it muſt be admitted as a prin- 
2 1 


ciple, that the deciſions of no man, 
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or ſet of men, are to be received 
merely on the footing. of an ipſe 
dixil. In a word, Dogmatiſm, 


( Which neceſſarily precludes all free 


inquiry on religious ſubjects, muſt 
be diſmiſſed before any ſolid im- 


provement of 8 knowledge 


can be expectec. 

What I have lid with. e to, 
ſpeculative, is no. leſs. true in rela- 
tion to practical Dogmatiſm. The 
man who ſuppoſes himſelf unexcep- 


tionable 
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tionable in every part of his con- 
duct, will never hearken to admo- 
nition or reproof: never reform 
any bad habits; never riſe to any 
moral excellence; but will proceed, 

through the journey of life, with 
his ſatchel of vice and folly conti- _ 
nually enlarging, till it bear him 
down at laſt with its weight, 1b. 
Let the Dogmatiſt alſo reflect, 
that, by ſetting down his religious 
tenets as the eternal voice of Truth, 
and prohibiting the free inveſtiga- 


tion of them, he deſtroys the very 
nature of Reli gion. Religion ex- 


— — 


———— 


cludes all conſtraint and violence. 


In —_ the voluntary, aſſent of 
1 the 
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the andetſtanding, and the cute 
of the heart. No ſooner: docs a. 
perſon preſeribe to others any ſet 
of opinions, as alone; to be atlogited;: 
but he confeſſes he: is ſatisfied with 
the declaration of the lips, and with 
external demeanoun, and is not at 
all ſolicitous ahuut; the hear to and 
diſpofitions- For, theſe!! bid defi- 
ande to al ſpiritual uſurpation. | 

| Gonfcience- is euer free, with regard 
at leaſt to mental freedom, however 
much ſhe may be denied ſhe right. 
of expreſſion or Aktion: and in the 
heart, and in the conſcience, Reli-: 
gion reſides. Hence, ibe Pogma- 
tiſt, attempting to bind che con- 


s 4 ſcience, 
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Kiens, pe in the pot: midigu- 


pus 1dight, imaginable, bocanſe, be 
attempts what. is impraflicable, and 
. aftrays: the eſſence of REVSIN, by 
mak ing it eapfiſt bin. ome. ſet form 
of words, in eternal rites and cę- 
- xemanjes;.whish: have pothing reli- 
>gious in their o) hatur, and 
only become Jo by being aſſo- 
eiatedi with. Religion; it mgde- - 
pte wie aof alto if 1 420 a +; Das 
Accordingly, beqauſe Nogmatiſm 


has had but too great a preva- 


lence in the world, nothing 1s fo 
dependent upon external circum- | 
i ſtances, as the religious ſentiments 
of moſt people ; ſentiments, which 
K 3 __ ſhould 


T4 ww aw # —_ 
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ſhould beentirely exempt from the in- 
fluence of every thing external. In 
fact, they are, commonly, Juſt as acci- 
dental as extraction, and native coun- 
try, which depend in no reſpe& upon 
ourſelves. In whatever church we 
have been born, or educated, to that 
it is expected we muſt belong: 80 
chat a man's religion is, for the moſt 
part, determined before he is born, 
and is much leſs his own choice than 


bis buſineſs or profeſſion. 


r . 
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That Dogmatiſm i produced all the 
 Corruptions which have Gifgraced 


Chr iſtianity. 5 


— 
A ** x 


N forn ING nk: be more ; 
ſimple, plain, and unaffect- f 


ed. whether with reſpe& to GREY 
diſcipline, or worlhip, than Primi - 


ft | 
tive Chriſtianity. How few, ans 


r 
* 


perſpicuous, the articles of faith 
preſeribed by our Saviour and bis 
Apoſtles! The belief of one God. 


— 2 — 


and of the divine, miſſion of his 


** 141 — —— 


Fn Jeſus Chriſt, comprehended the 


rr 


K 4 na 
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whole of the primitive Chriſtian's 
creed. Leyel to every capacity, 


and evinced to every impartial un- 


derſtanding, the releſtial doctrine 


was not obſcured and perplexed 


with ſubtle queſtions | from the 


School of Plato or Ariſtotle, nor 
— 
with oyer- curious inveſtigations of 


the Divine decrees, or diſcuſſions 


of ſubjetts exceeding the hyman ca- 
pacity. | Provided the fundamental 


points were maintained, difference 
of opinion produced no ſchiſms, ng 


anathemas, but was accompanied 


with mutual charity and forbearance. 


| Acquieſcing in thoſe rules of faith 
*and praQtice, which were univerſally | 


acknoyledged, the followers of Jeſus 


waited, 


$i „ „ + vt 
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waited, in patience, till it ſhould 
pleaſe God to grant them further 
light with regard to matgers leſs clear 
and important. Then, the ſum and 
ſubſtance of the Chriſtian's faigh was 
not . entirely placed in che knowledge 
of myſteries, in purity of praſeſſian, 
and yolubility of tongue, but ,þiefly 
in a qonverſation becoming the Goſ- 
pel, ſpirit, and example of Chriſt. 
Such was the ſtate of things during 
that bleſſed period which was fa- 
youred with. the preſence of our 
Lord, ,and of his Apoſtles, and in 
"which Dogmatiſm had no footing. 
Short, however, was its duration. 
! For „ On one hang, the Jews, who | 
had axcered into che inſant-church, 


not 
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not being able to diveſt themſelves 
entirely of thoſe principles i in which 
they had been educated, brought 5 
along with them that dogmatical ſpi- 
Tit, and that averſion to other na- 
tions, for which they had always been 
diftinguiſhed. On the other hand, 
the Pagan philoſophy (as we have al- 
ready ſeen) ſoon introduced' that 
paſſion for ſyſtem, and ſubtle -dif- 
quiſition, which afterwards fo much 
marred the ſimplicity of a religion 
' deſigned, as for univerſal benefit, fo 
for univerſal .comprehenfion.  ' : 
All theſe corruptions, the fruit of 
Dogmatiſm alone, of a deſire to be 
wiſe above what is revealed, and of 


fetting down men's own reveries as 
the 
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the distates of Supreme Wiſdom, 
'were greatly aggravated after the 
converſion of the Roman 2 
For, then, caſe, opulence, and Tr 
'allowed the human i imagination 1 
ſcope, and nouriſhed the rage for- 


| dogmatizing. Then, creeds and ar- 


A of faith were multiplied with- . 
out meaſure or bound. The moſt 
inſignificant matters were rendered 
ſubjeQs of controverſy : yet diver- N 
fity of opinion became criminal. 
* he ſalvation of men's ſouls being 
connetted with every religious diſ- 
pute whatever, the ſcales of Ortho- 


dox * were immediately brought in; 


the different opinions were weighed ; 
and all but one only being found 
wanting, 


— uf 3 . SCEPTIC] 
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wanging, an ANG f vas denon 22 
gd 18 of} th e abettors of hey: 


Hens Neu. rect mew fan- 
1 ally 3 N in order to cg — 
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hepd grery, now, poipe Aarted, for 


144. 


Siteuffon. Expreſſiqus pnknown. t0 
Scripture were deviſed. and addi- 


% 


A nat bn Agb to human 


＋ 19 2 


ile 


9 ns of Chrift became an 


. 182. Ae} 


rt and profeſſion; and what WAS prin- 


—_ deſigned for the e 0 
the heart, was placed in the he 


1 101 11. < 


alone; a which Was Fives re- 


<< 4 wet «© < 


markable i in that period which fuc- 


- #314 Vs 
1 


ceeded the Nicene Council, and 


Fas agitated by the Arian tumults,. 
CE + x 
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The evil, howeberz was (if poſh 


ble) increafed when, che berbatous 


— 


Dogmatiſm of the Schöcls Had in- 


crodused tefelf ito the „Chilrch, 20d 
eſtabliffled its uhdifputed — 
It altered the form and fübffance of _ 
Chriſtianity. It broac ned, maintain- 
ed, and eſtabhfhell the” rholt 452 
ſurd and  pernicibits/UGAHINGY; And 
ſtruck ſach deep robts, that it is not 
yet entirely eradicated from many of 
the piiteſt Schools &f Chriſtian Sci- 


ence. For, what elſe do we find inf 


bee writings 6f mar Di- 
hyfichl ande ſeholaf- 


tie Fubcteries: bos dn quits mere 
abſtruſe than uſeful ;: bat -odmments- 


and. been nabe 
bin! | which 
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which darken, with the ſhade. of ſpe- 
_ cjous Erudition, what they are em- 
ployed to explain and illuſtrate? 


This ſpirit of dogmatizing has 
particularly diſcouraged the ſtudy of 
the Holy Scriptures. Fond of / 
tems, or Bodies of Divinity, compre- 
hending the whole compaſs of Reli- 
gion, whether Natural or Revealed, 


it held theſe up as complete rules of 


faith and manner 8 3 and thus ſuper- ; 


ſeded, in ſome meaſure, the uſe of 
the Sacred Writingst For, While 
each Dogmatiſt found, in his on fa 


vourite Syſtem; the whole ſubſtance of 


_ Chriſtianity, and every thing necef-! 


ſary to ſalvation ;' thought it Cimi-- 
nal to diſpute any arczale oy tit, and 


7 


Asi tried 


; 1 
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tried by its meaſure every religious 
opinion whatever; why needed he 
conſult the Sacred Oracles—unleſs 
only with a view to prove the heads 
of his Syſtem by fit texts and pal- 
ſages ? ? For this purpoſe, favourable 
ones. only have often been pitched 
upon, others paſſed over in ſilence, 
and doctrines chus obtruded upon 


—— oAS 3 


Scripture, not dravn! from it. 
2 1 
We mean not to inſinuate, that 


there are not many books of divinity, 
which, following the rules of right 


Reaſon, and the ſpirit of the Sacred 
Oracles, deliver the genuine doc- 


trines and precepts of Chriſtianity, 
and keep conſtantly i in view the pro- 


ducing « of 2 virtuous and holy life. 


But, 
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Bat, from ſuch works, Dogimatiſin, 
in the ſenſe here annexed to it, is” 


diſcarded as the bane of true Reli. 


gion: nor will any one deny, that 


'S : 


#& / 


there are many of a contrary com- 


plexion, which have done much 


? 5 i Wal 


harm i in the world; and have either 
produced, or foltered, Aa hundred 


abſurd notions prevalent amon ng. 


i ad 385 £ 


Chriſtians ; 8 and that theſe are wit 


ten in the true ſpiric of Dogma- 


. a 1A! 10 1 bs — 101. 1 


tim. 


it 10 
Among other evils, that i irit has 


1047 1 
given riſe to ole direful dt entions 7 


which have- torn aſunder "the Chrif- 
tian Church. and caſt over Religion 


ſuch a horrid and ferocious aſpect. | 


#54 4 44 


For, white almoſt mn ſpiritua 5 


Tl 


community 
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community learnt, from it, to con- 
fine the Chriſtian Church to its own 
pale, and to exclude all others from 
the way of ſalvation; not content 
with that rule of faith left by our 
Lord and' his Apoſtles, they ſet up 
others at pleaſure ; and, having ſanc- 
_ tioned them by eccleſiaſtical decrees, 
inveſted them with the force of Di- 
vine authority. Each Sea, thus, 
vindicating the purity of its own 
creed, as alone containing the ſenſe 
of the Divine Oracles, and, of con- 
ſequence, the only one to be tole- 
rated, men exhibited the aſtoniſhing 
audacity of wreſtin g his thunder from 
the Supreme, and hurling it at the 

| * - | heads 
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heads of their fellow-men; nay, 
not content with deſtroying their 


bodies, they even conſigned their 


ſouls to eternal tortures. From 
this ſource proceeded tumults, 
irreconcileable animoſities, cruel 
perſecutions, long and bloody 
wars. What was deſigned, by Hea- 
ven, to be a mean of drawing 
more cloſely every human tie, and 
cementing ſociety, was perverted 
into a mean of the diſſolution of 
the one, and deſtruction of the 


other. 
Both time and words would fail 


me, were I to enumerate all the 


calamities 
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calamities which have flowed from 
this ſource. For, ſo far is Cha- 
rity (as our Saviour ſtated it) from 
being an invariable mark of Chril- 
titans, that theological hatred and 
ſpite are uſed to denote the eſſence 
of malignity. 
Moreover, about what, in gene- 
ral, has this dogmatical temper 
been employed ? What have been 
the ſubjects of the warmeſt reli- 
gious - controverſies? The eſſen- 
tials of. Chriſtianity, thoſe points 
which have a dire& influence on 
practice, and regard eternal ſalva- 
tion? By no means. The moſt 
inſignificant queſtions, points wh* ch 


Ls might 
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might have been determined either 


way, without injury to the fun- 


damentals of Religion, which had 


been much better paſſed over in 
filence, have been, on many occa- 
ſions, the ſubject of the moſt fu- 
rious altercation. 

Of this one evident reaſon may 
be given, which alſo manifeſts a re- 
markable feature in the character 
of Dogmatiſm. For, ſince the 
chings which either conſtitute, or 


are connected with, the eſſence of 


Religion are evident to all, and, 


of conſequence, afford little room 


for cavilling; thoſe who were ſti- 


mulated by a paſſion for diſtinction, 


OT 
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or the defire of raiſing diſtarb= 
ance, found it neceſſary to deviſe 
ſome abſtruſe and intricate queſ- 
tions, which might exerciſe both 
their own genius and that of 
others, excite an immediate diſ- 
cordance of ſentiment, and beget 
controverſies ad inſinitum. Theſe 
matters, repreſented by thoſe who 
broached them, as affecting the 
very vitals of Religion, drew off 
men's minds from the cultivation = 
of true piety, and attached them 
to what had either none, or very 
little conneQion with it. While 
men, under the appearance of Re- 
ligion, contended for what had ſo 


L 9: little 
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little of its reality, it is no vonder 
that their actions correſponded with 
their principles, and that they 
committed crimes, and produced 
calamities, equally diſgraceful to 
Religion and pernicious to man- 
kind. Hence, Hilary of Poitou 
very juſtly obſerves, that © while 


| ö = « Divines diſputed about words, 
i ' | * while they : agitated vain and 
_ WE « doubtful queſtions, divided into 
* ffadtions and parties, and devoted 
F- one another to deſtruction, none 


among them belonged to Chriſt ; 


1 che whole Church was rent in 
10 1 | . y * | . 
1 pieces, and retained nothing Chriſ- 


„tian but the name.“ 


When 
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When we conſider all theſe ef- 
fects of the Dogmatical Spirit pro- 
| hibiting the uſe of reaſon and free 


inquiry in religious matters, is it 


any wonder that mankind. ſhould 
have adopted as articles of faith 
the - moſt childiſh follies, inconſiſt- 
ent reveries, unintelligible, abſurd, 
and contradittory poſitions ? that 
they ſhould eſteem as the moſt 
eſſential branches of praktice, un- 
meaning forms, indifferent, nay, 
ſometimes impertinent, cuſtoms; a 
reſpect for certain perſons, places, 
and things; for certain faſhions or 
colours of clothes; for certain mo- 
tions or geſtures of the body, caſts 
E of 
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of countenance, or tones of voice? 
Is it any wonder that we ſhould 
find, from hiſtory and our own ex- 
perience, that no opinion can be 
conceived ſo ridiculous, or ſo abſurd, 
and no practice ſo unnatural and 
barbarous, that men will not em- 
brace and cheriſh it, when clothed 
with the venerable name of Reli- 
gion? At all this, I repeat it, need 
ve be ſurpriſed, when we conſider 
| how ſeldom men attend to the things 
themſelves which they profeſs or 
obſerve, and how much they are 
determined by the occaſion, man- 
ner, and circumſtances in | which 
| they were originally preſented to 


their 
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their minds, and | beſpoke their con- 


currence ? If they have luckily ſtum- 


. 


bled upon the Truth, very few are 
able to give any tolerable reaſon of 
the hope that is in them. Are they 
in the wrong? in vain you endea- 
vour to convince them of it; for 
their eye does not fall upon the ſame 
object with yours. Vou propoſe to 
try the queſtion by argument; but 
they have decided it long 280 upon 
far different grounds. | 

All this has been, and i is, the ef. 
fect of dogmatizing upon religious 
ſubjects; of aſſuming tenets with- 
out inquiry or proof; maintaining 
them vith obſtinacy, and deeming it 


profane 
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profane to call them in queſtion. 


And althqugh the principle, upon 


which the Reformation proceeded, 
and by means of which it ſhook the 


bulky fabrick of Romiſh Superſti- 


tion, was the undoubted right which 
all men had to examine and judge 


for themſelves in religious concerns, 


it is ſtill to be regretted, that it has not 


acquired, or preſerved, its full force 


among Proteſtants themſelves ; but 


— — — 


needs to be cheriſhed and ſupported 


before it attain maturity, and exert its 


complete vigour. 
While ſuch have been the fatal 


effects of dogmatizing on religious 


n is not its | abſundicy ſuffi- 


ciently 
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LEG 


ciently manifeſt ? For, what greater 1 
abſurdity can be conceived, than to | 
corrupt the pureſt religion the world 

ever beheld—than to counteratt the 


moſt important intereſts of mankind 

—and to pervert the means of hap- 

pineſs into inſtruments of the great: 
eſt miſery? | 
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| Of- the Medium to be obſerved between 
tie Extremes of Scepticiſm and 
| Dogmatiſm in Religion. | 


S che end of all Speculation 
X ſhould be the inveſtigation of 
Truth, and the advancement of 
| Knowledge, ſo the expoſure of er- 
rors and vices ſhould lead to the 
means of preventing, or correcting 
them. With great propriety, there- 
fore, the Teylerian Society has pro- 


poſed, 


* 
af . 
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neſts, as the concluſion of this ſub- 


| Jett, the medium to be obſerved be- 


tween the two extremes above ex- 


_ 


ploded. On this we now enter, and 


ſhall thus divide our diſcuſſion of it : 


One Section ſhall ſlate the proper 


meaning of the queſtion : another 


ſhall | treat that branch of it which 


ſhall have been ſhewn to relate more 


immediately to ourſelves : a third, 


that which relates to our conduct to- 


wards others. A concluding one 
ſhall contain ſome obſeryations tend- | 


ing to facilitate the practice recom- 


mended i in both caſes. 


SECTION 
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FP 


of the proper Meaning of the Queſtion. 


1! HEN we inquire what is the 
| proper medium | to be ob- 
ſerved in Religion between Scepti- | 
ciſm and Dogmatiſm, two ſenſes may 
be annexed to the terms. They 
may ſignify, How ſhall a perſon avoid 
theſe two extremes in forming, and 
maintaining, his own religious opi- 
nions ? or, What is the moſt effec- 
tual and deſirable method of diſcou- 


raging the prevalence of either of 


| theſe extremes in the world? 


% 


i © If 
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If the former ſenſe be underſtood, 
then, the queſtion will relate to the 
private regulation of our underſtand- 

ings and affections. If the latter, 
it will have in view inſtitutions of a 
more public kind, whoſe influence 
extends over the whole community. 
In both of theſe ſenſes, we now pro- 


ceed to conſider it. | 


* 


SECTION 
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SEC T 10 N . 


of the Medium between Scepticiſm 0 
8 and Dagmatiſn with Regard „ 


our ſelves. „ 


\EEIN G one extreme  infallibly | 


produces another, it is plain that 


nothing can be firm, and durable, but 
| moderation, and a conformity to the 
nature of things, which i 18 conſiſtent 
in every part, and is immutable, like 
the councils of Him who framed it. 
An averſion, therefore, to either of 
the extremes of Dogmatiſm or Scep- 
ticiſm, far from leading to the other, 
| M 2 TE - 
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will, in every ſenſible mind, prove a 
perpetual barrier againſt it. In pro- 
portion as an inclination to theſe 
extremes diminiſhes, in the ſame 15 
proportion will an attachment to ra- 
tional principle, and to pure and un- | 
defiled religion, increaſe; to that 
wiſdom which is from above, which 
1s firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and | 
eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocriſy. = 


— Now, an attention to | thoſe cha- 


radteriſtics of pure religion ſet down 
by the Apoſtle, will immediately diſ- 


cover to us that religious | medium 


after which we are now inquiring. 


Purity, peace, gentleneſs, | age 40 


be 
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be entreated, are its ingredients. It 
is founded in the ſimple diQtates of 


reaſon, in thoſe primary truths of the 


being, attributes, and providence of 
God, which every ſerious and candid 


mind will acknowledge, when fairly 


and diſtinctly propoſed to it; as alſo 
on thoſe ſhining teſtimonies of a Di- 


vine original, with which the Chriſ- 


tian faith is een Its ſoul 


is peace and gentleneſs, viewing with! a 


benevolent eye the whole human 
race, and deſiring to draw them only 
by the cords of love which Scrip- 
ture moſt beautifully and emphati- 
cally ſtyles the cords of a man ; that 
is, thoſe ties by which alone the 


human heart i is formed to be drawn. 
M 3 Its 


g 
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ready to liſten to every contrary 


opinion, and to be convinced, if it 


is well founded ; and, if it has taken. 


up juſt offence, willing to be recon- 


ciled. Mercy and good fruits are 


its effects. It directs Religion to its 


— Proper end- to the diffuſion of hap- 


pineſs, and to the alleviation of mi- 


ſery here below, and to the advance- 


ment of eternal felicity above. Its 


_ attendants are impartiality and can- 


dour. It is a ſtranger. to-party Jpi- 


— —— - 


t, ſupports no ſet of opinions any 


farther than it is perfectly convinced 


of their truth and beneficial tend- 
ency, and has an utter averſion to 
every thing that ſayours of diſſimu- 

lation, 


4 : * 
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lation,  bypoeriſy, and _prieficraft, 


— PIR CO ITY 


It delights in the light of day, and 


3 


loves to fee its opinions canvalſed; 
convinced that, the more they are 
underſtood; the more they will be 
OY _— judicious and can- 
did mind. | | 


_ a ler compoſed of ſich ingre- 
dients, reſting on ſuch foundations, 

and productive of ſuch effekts, will 
infallibly ſecure us againſt Tuperſti- 
tion and enthuſiafhr on the one hand, 
and againſt | impicty, or religious in- 


difference, on the other. Such re. 


and carefully cultivated, will not fail 


„ 0: 4958; oe. en: — — In — 


| ligious ſentiments, 15 carly imbibed, 


to enlarge and expand the heart, to 


keep, it open to every generous and 
Ns Mg - liberal 
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liberal impreſſion, and to attach it to 
religious liberty ; at the ſame time 
they preſerve it firm and unmoved i in 
the belief of the true and unadulte- 
rated principles of Chriſtianity, and, 
thus, for ever ſecure againſt the dan- 
gers of Scepticiſm. For, if we in- 
quire into the cauſes which firſt led 
many modern Sceptics into infide- 
lity, we ſhall find that theſe were 
the abſurd religious tenets they be- 
held prevalent around them, or had 
been taught in their infancy. That 
this is the chief cauſe of infidelity in 
Popiſh countries, is an undoubted 
fact. And it is very natural it 
ſhould be ſo. For, when people are 
taught a Chriſtianity, which, when 
they . 
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they come to the exerciſe of their 


reaſon, they cannot reconcile to 
their natural ſentiments of God, and 


will not give themſelves the trouble, ” 

or have not the opportunity, of ac- 

quiring Juſter notions of the caſe, 

they are eaſily induced to reject the 

Divine authority of ſuch a religion. 

While, in Roman Catholic coun- 

tries, this effect has been produced 
by that ridiculous pageantry, cere- 1 
mony, and nonſenſe, which degrade 
true Religion, the ſame has been oc- | 


caſioned by that gloom, auſterity, 
and horror with which it is inveſted 
by ſome Proteſtants. Inſtead of 


drawing men by its native lovelineſs, 


many 
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many ſeem to wiſh to frighten men 
away from Religion, as if to engroſs 
it wholly to themſelves. This is act. 


ing ea very irreligious and inhuman 


part, ſince it is obſtrufting the pro- 
greſs of the kingdom of God up 
earth. For; if many Infidels had 
received, betimes, more rational, na- 


tural, and amiable ideas of Chtiftia- 


nity, it: is probable they might have 


admired and loved it, and thys been 


preſerved for ever from the ſatal 
rock on which they ſplit. 271 

In a word, the only medium, The 
ak; ſure preſervative: againſt both a 


Dogmatical and a- Sceptical Spirit, 


is the knowledge of the principles 
| 5 
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of pure Religion, unſophiſticated | 


by the comments and inventions of 
men. But of this more "IN in the 
next As TO Dea 912 of 2k e, 


8 E 0 frown mm 
MS ct eic Ot 8 
of the Magny 5 Jiſcouraging both a 
Sceptical aud Dogmatical Spirit mn 


the World. 


8, the more that true Religion 


is underſtood, the more it will 
be reliſhed and admired ; as it can 


only be. derived from two. {ources,. 


Nature and Revelation; and as theſe 


— ——— . — 


are mutually dependent and con- 
e 
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need; it is of infinite conſequence, 
that they be properly ſtudied, and 
fully apprehended. If either of i 
them is neglected or miſunderſtood, 
the other is immediately affected; 
and religious belief receives a ſhock, 
which may eaſily incline it to either 
of the extremes which it is our great 
concern, in this matter, to learn to 
avoid. : 

I be firſt thin g. therefore, we HER 
recommend on this ſubjeR, i 18, that 
the principles of Natural Religion, 
on which Chriſtianity is founded, 
and which are of infinite conſequence 
for the right underſtanding of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, ſhould be more 
commonly ſtudied than they are. 
ER” One 


* 
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One main end of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, certainly, was to bring 
into a clearer light the Religion of _ 
Nature, which had been fo miſera- 
bly clouded by human ignorance and 


depravity ; to confirm it by more 


powerful ſanctions; and to diffuſe it 


far and wide, delivered in a manner 


plain and ſimple, and accommodated 


to every capacity. The other grand 
object it has in view, is, to unfold to = 


us the œconomy of God, in relation 


to the deliverance of ſinful men 


from miſery; their reſtoration to his 


ry 


favour, and their exaltation to eter- 


nal glory and happineſs. 
Now, all this is evidently founded 


in the Divine perfections. Without 


22 
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the knowledge of them, therefore, 
the economy of grace muſt be ob- 
ſcure and perplexed, nor can the 
mind ever acquire any juſt and con- 
ſiſtent apprehenſion of it. To the | 
want of this right apprehenſion of 
the Divine attributes it is owing, that 
people have often put ſuch abſurd 
interpretations upon Scripture. | In- 
capable of forming any tolerable 
idea of abſolute perfection, and ſup- 
poſing the Deity to reſemble the hu- 
man character, they have often made 
Scripture ſpeak a language unworthy 
of God, and grounded upon it te- 
nets, and modes of worſhip, both 
affrontive to him, and unprofitable 
to his creatures. Hence it ſo fre- 


quently 
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quently happens, that vicious con- 


duct, and high pretenſions to reli- 


gion; that the moſt dogmatical auſte- 
rity of faith, and the moſt diſſolute 


practice, are found united in the 


ſame character. | | 
The ſorond ſource of Religion is 
the Holy Scriptures. On the ſtudy 


of them peculiar care ought, there- 
fore, to be beſtowed ; and, in order 


to ſucceed in that ſtudy, it ſuould 


by no means be begun. with previous 


attachments to any ſyſtem. The 


plain and natural meaning, accord- 


ing to the genius of the original lan- 


guages, and the circumſtances of 


the times in which the Sacred Books 


were written, ſhould be inveſtigated. 
Scholaſtic 
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Scholaſtic jargon ſhould be entirely 


| exploded, and metaphyſical r refine- 


ment no longer ee A _ the 


ſimplicity « of the 2 Goſpel. | 


In explaining Scripture, and in 
forming Syſtems of Chriſtian Doc- 
trine (which it were to' be wiſhed 


men had ſhewn leſs eagerneſs for), 


there is one diſtinction, which it 
would be of fingular benefit to re- 
member: I mean that of fundamen- 


tal points, and thoſe which are either 


indifferent or of ſmall conſequence. 


This diſtintion Scripture teaches us 


to make, and ſtrongly inculcates the 
- obſervance of. The kingdom of God 
(fays the Apoſtle) is not meats and 


2 but mig hteoufneſs and 9 in 
the 
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the Holy C. Him that is weak in ** 
the faith receive ye, but not into doubts 
ful diſputations. For, one believeth 


that he may eat all things, another who 

is weak eateth herbs. Let not him that 
eateth, deſpiſe him that eateth not; and 

let not him that eateth not, judge him 

that ealelſi: N God hath received 
him f. 


However juſt and ſcriptural this 


diſtinction, it is much to be regretted 


it has been ſo little obſerved among 
Chriſtians. Let thoſe dottrines, 


therefore, which Scripture unequi- 


vocally reveals be laid down as 


fundamentals. Let every other be 


— 


* Rom, xiv, „ 1 Ibid. xi. 3. 
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propoſed with thoſe marks of doubt 
with which the Word of God has 
charaQeriſed them, by leaving them 


in a certain degree of ſhade and 


obſcurity, and be inſiſted upon as 
little as poſſible. The very words of 
Scripture, tranſlated as nearly as the 


genius of each language will admit, 


ſhould be uſed. By this mean, we 


| ſhall guard againſt imputing to it 


doctrines which it does not contain, 
and making it ſpeak ours, not its 
own language. It will alſo be pro- 
ductive of a very excellent effect 
with regard to the extremes now 
before us. | 
For, in the firſt place, it would 
guard men againſt Dogmatiſm, by 


rendering 


\ 
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rendering them leſs tenacious of leſs 


momentous points, on which they 


have always been moſt prone to dog- 


matize ; and give more firmneſs and 
vigour to the body of Religion, 
while it looſened its ornaments and 


appendages. 


In the ſecond place, it would give 


a ſevere check to the growth of 
Scepticiſm. For, Chriſtianity, thus 
appearing in its primitive unſophiſti- 
cated ſtate, in which its doctrines, 
few in number, and of eaſy compre- 
henſion, ſtand the teſt of the ſtricteſt 
ſcrutiny, the Sceptic would have leſs 
exerciſe for his ſophiſtry or wit. In 
Religion, Scepticiſm has aimed its 
ſevereſt blows at human comments 
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— 


„ under the notion 4 Divine truths; : 


. whereas it was combating a phantom 


fooliſhly created. 


Even with regard to fundamental 


with opprobrious epithets thoſe who. 
rcject them. It is not for men to ar- 
rogate to themſelves that deciſion 

which belongs only to the Searcher 
of Hearts ; 1 mean, that of the ſu- 
ture fall of their fellow · men. | Since 
God himſelf allows the tares to grow 
up 


of its own imagination, and pleaſed - 
itſelf with the vain idea of laying 85 
proſtrate the man of ſtraw it had 


= truths, great care ſhould be taken, 
1 not to think of impoſing them vio- 


lently upon others, or even of loading 


\ 
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up with the wheat, to himſelf alſo he 
reſerveth the harveſt. 

| 1 > 4. 5 
Let not a weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume God's bolts to throw, | 
Nor deal damnation round the land 
| On each it deems his foe ! 


Indeed, I am convinced, that Chriſ- 


tlanity will never appear in its native 


luſtre, till the moſt perfeQ, unequi- 


vocal toleration be every where eſta- 


bliſhed ; becauſe this will allow Re- 


ligion to exert its native energy, en- 


joy the ſame advantage with every 


other ſcience, and, by means of free 
inquiry, extracting freſh light and 
evidence, bring it nearer and nearer 
to the pure ſtandard of Divine Truth. 


Toleration, when properly under- 


N 3 ſtood, | 
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| 1 ſtood, maintains the purity of faith 
i | and practice. It exhibits charity 
| and forbearance, the moſt lovely of 
| Chriſtian virtues, and the compen- 
[ dium of them all, It baniſhes dif: 


ſimulation and hypocriſy, which, 
1 though the bane of Religion, have, 
1 | | 


by a ſtrange fatality, lurked often 
under her cloke. : It implies the 
firmeſt adherence to the words of 
ſound doctrine as received from Hea- 


ven: for, in the firſt place, it ſuppoſes 


we are thoroughly convinced of the 
. truth of our opinions, ſince we fear 
| not to ſubmit them to the freeſt 

ſcrutiny ; and, ſecondly, that we are 
| firmly attached to them, becauſe to 
i | : bear with others neceſſarily involves 
ꝙS - _ a difference 
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a difference from them ; for, if we 
are indifferent, there is on our part 
no toleration. | 


A tolerant ſpirit is, thus, the great- ._- 
eſt bar both to Dogmatiſm and Scep- 
ticiſm; attaching us, on the one 
hand, to what we deem pure Reli- 
gion, and, on the other, preventing 
us from impoſing arbitrarily upon 
others our own tenets. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Sone Refleftions tending to facilitate 
the Obſervance of the Medium above 


recommended. 


I. FN ane to 8 us againſt N 

both a Sceptical and Dogma- 
tical Spirit, the firſt thing we would 
recommend is, To guard ourſelves, 
as much as poſſible, againſt the in- 
fluence of any ruling paſſion. By 
this mean we ſhall ſtrike at one of 
the principal roots of both of theſe 
pernicious extremes. For the hu- 


man mind is naturally fond of truth, 


unleſs 


— — — 
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unleſs ſome vicious propenſity, or 
| ſome ſettarian or party ſpirit, bas 


rendered it an unwelcome gueſt. II, 


therefore, we deſire to keep our 


P 


minds open to the convittion of 


Truth, and to focure: their moſt im- 


portant intereſts, it behoves us to 
preſerve 'their purity and integrity. 


While vicious habits, or prejudices, 


are not yet deeply rooted, nor the 
ſoul has given itſelf up to their de- 
cided empire, Truth eaſily finds 


her way to it, draws, by her native 


beauty, that attention which is not 
Pre- engaged, and overcomes, by her 
captivating powers, thoſe defects and 


errors which are not yet conſolidated 


into 
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into a conſtitutional habit. Virtue, 


like health, gives to every object the 


Juſt and pleaſing colouring of na- 


ture; whereas Vice, like the jaun- 


_ diced eye, tinges them with her own 


native die. 


7 =) © ho Another caution neceſſary to 
be obſerved on this ſubjeQ, is, To 5 


be upon our guard againſt haſty and 
partial judgments. 5 | 
Accidental circumſtances entirely 
unconnected with the caſe, aſſocia- 
tions of ideas incongruous to reaſon, 
or ſome diſtant, or only apparent 


analogies, frequently determine men. 


on the moſt momentous concerns. 


Some 
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Some haſty liking, or diſguſt, is often . þ 
ſufficient to fix them in error all their WE 


lives, and to prejudice them for ever 


againſt what could not have failed to 


conciliate their approbation, had they 
only given it a patient hearing. Some 


particular tenet, which they do not | 


immediately reliſh, often indiſpoſes 
them againſt a whole ſyſtem. An 


averſion to particular perſons is ſome- 


times transferred to their profeſſion. 


An opinion true when conſidered in 


a general light, is erroneouſly ap- 
plied to every particular caſe; and 
a a principle juſt in particular caſes, is 
no leſs erroneouſly rendered general. 
It is thus men are deceived by ap- 


pearances, 


# 
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1 1:5 pearances, embrace Falſehood under 

"| the guiſe of Truth, and become 
Dogmatiſts, or Sceptics, according 

as their fancies have been firſt 
ſtruck. | 5 


Since, then, narrow and partial 


views are ſuch a fruitful ſource of 
error, a powerful mean of leading us 
to the middle point, where.Truth re- 
ſides, muſt be to ſuſpend our judge- 
ment till we have examined, and to 
extend our examination to every cir- 

1 ciumſtance and relation of the. caſe. 

| Men would be much leſs apt, to ſay, 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? 

would they only come and fee. | 
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III. It would alſo be very neceſ- 
ſary for the purpoſe in view, to en- 
tertain modeſt ideas of our own judg- 


ment, and to conſider, that © to err 


is human.” Pride is the mother of 


Obſtinacy ; and Pride, founded upon 


lofty ideas of our own underſtand- 


ing, produces an obſtinacy the moſt 


inflexible of all. Hence, the recan- 


tation of an error is conſidered as ſo 


diſguſtful a ſtep, as to make it appear 
preferable obſtinately to perſiſt in it, 


even after conviction. Hence, peo- 


ple often force themſelves to main- 


tain a conduct which they ſee to be 


wrong and abſurd. To avoid ridi- 


eule, they become ſupremely ridi- 


culous, 
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it one of our grand endeavours, to 
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culous, and reje&t Truth for ever, 


eſt they ſhould ſeem to have reject- 


ed it at all. Next to the glory of 5 
being originally in the right, is that 
of ſeeing and acknowledging that 
one has been in the wrong. 5 


All this folly and diſgrace, a modeſt 


opinion of one's ſelf would in a great 


meaſure prevent. It would prevent 


men from going to unjuſtifiable 


lengths, in the firſt place; and, if 


they had been unhappily carried too 


far, would ſtill leave a door open for 


their coming back. 


IV. Above all, we ought to make 


keep 
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keep our minds open to gonviction, 


and to lay it down as a ſacred point 
of duty, to Joye Truth, and purſue it. 
Should it oppoſe our paſſions, let us 


refleQ, it is only to deprive them of 
their ſtings : ſhould it contradict our 
prejudices, it is only to diſpel their 


darkneſs: ſhould i it mortify our pride, 


it 1s only to prevent our irretrievable 


abaſement : ſhould it require any 


ſacrifice, it is only to compenſate it 


by a far greater advantage. 


By theſe cautions, by vigorous 
efforts, and by the aſſiſtance of God's 


grace, hen will eaſily avoid the rocks 
olf Scepticiſm on the one hand, nd! 
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of Dogmatiſn on the other ; "will be 


„ — 


5 confirmed more and more in the path 


of Truth, Equity, and Religion, enjoy 


its preſent peace and comfort, and be 
tranſported, in the end, to that fulneſs 


of joy in which it terminates. 


THE END. . 
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